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THE SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION: 
Part I. FouNDING AND First Two YEARS 


Dattas C. DIcKEy 


HE SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION, which held its silver anni- 
T versary convention in Memphis, Tennessee, in the spring of 
1955, had its inception when Edwin H. Paget of North Carolina 
State College, wrote to T. Earle Johnson of the University of Ala- 
bama, March 9, 1930: 


Ever since the successful organization of the Western Association of 
Teachers of Speech, I have been wondering why we could not form 
a Southern Association of Teachers of Speech. We are certainly in 
as much need of such an organization as were the Western group, 
and we have more schools in about the same area. I wrote to Pro- 
fessor J. Q. Adams about the matter. He replied that he is no longer 
teaching, or he would be glad to aid us. He suggested that I write 
you about the matter. 


In order to make a beginning, I should like to ask you the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. Do you believe that the organization of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech would be profitable and practicable? 


2. If so, would you be willing to serve on a committee to direct 
the initial organization? 


3. Would it be possible for a group of us to meet some time this 
spring at some fairly central place to perfect our plans? 


This is the first of five articles on the history of the Southern Speech As- 
sociation which are scheduled to appear in the Journal in the immediate future. 
As is indicated in a note below, these articles were authorized by the Executive 
Council, and are intended to comprise a twenty-five year history of the Asso- 
ciation, They are published as part of its silver anniversary activities. The re- 
maining articles in the series are entitled: “The Association, 1932-1946,’ “The 
Post-War Period,’ “Forensic Activity,’ and “A History of THe SouTHERN 
SPEECH JOURNAL.” 

Mr. Dickey (Ph.D., Louisiana State, 1938) is chairman of the committee 
charged with collecting the archives and historical holdings of the Association, 
and producing this history. 
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4. What additional suggestions would you like to make? 


I wrote Miss Helen Osband of Alabama Women’s College about the 
matter. As you probably know, she is vice-president for this year of 
the National Association of Teachers of Speech. I received a very 
enthusiastic letter from her in reply. I shall be at your school with 
my debate team, Tuesday, March 18. If you are interested in the 
proposed organization of a Southern Association, could we not ar- 
range a meeting at that time with Miss Osband and anyone else 
whom you might think might be helpful in laying preliminary 
plans? 


I hope to hear from you very soon concerning this matter.1 


This letter from Paget received an enthusiastic response from 
Johnson, with the result that immediate steps were taken to make 
an association a reality. On March 13, 1930, Johnson wrote Paget: 


I have your letter of March 9, relative to the formation of a 
Southern Association of Teachers of Speech. 


I am very much interested in your proposition and will be glad to 
take the matter up with you when you visit our campus March 18. 
I believe firmly in the principles of organization and believe we can 
accomplish much by the organization of the teachers of speech. 


A short time ago a small group of teachers of speech in this state 
met in Birmingham for the purpose of effecting a state organization. 
I was unable to meet with this group and have not heard what results 
were accomplished by the meeting. I am sure, however, they would 
be glad to co-operate with us. 


I am writing to several teachers of speech in the state, asking them 
to meet with us Tuesday. Due to the short notice, it is possible that 
most of them will be unable to attend, but I trust that some are 
able to come. 


I hope this letter reaches you before you leave on your debating 
trip, and look forward with considerable interest to meeting you, both 
personally, and your team in debate. 


Before Paget arrived on the Alabama campus, Johnson proceeded 
to inform nearby teachers of his coming, and invited them to be 
present in his office at four o’clock. Among those to whom Johnson 


*Unless otherwise indicated, all facts of historical significance in this paper 
are from the highly valuable T. Earle Johnson Papers, kept through the years 
since 1930, and made available to the writer following action of the Executive 
Council of the Southern Speech Association at its Greenville, South Carolina, 
convention in 1953, to establish the archives and historical holdings of the 
Association and to produce a twenty-five year history in connection with its 
silver anniversary. The Johnson Papers, as well as those of many of the other 
past officers, are now located in the department of speech at the University of 
Florida. 
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wrote were Helen Osband and Ellen-Haven Gould; both of Alabama 
College. His letter to Miss Osband said: 


I have a letter from Professor Edwin H. Paget of North Carolina 
State College, concerning the formation of a Southern Association of 
Teachers of Speech. He tells me that he has written you and that 
you are enthusiastic about the matter. I, likewise, feel that we can 
accomplish much by such an organization. 


Professor Paget will be on this campus March 18, with a debating 
team. . . . We plan to discuss informally, the formation of such an 
association. I realize that this is short notice, but I wonder if it will 
be possible for you to meet with us, say that afternoon. Please 
advise me. 


Paget arrived at Alabama on schedule, where he met with John- 
son and Osband. Evidently, however, in order to confer with more 
‘eachers and to initiate plans for the formation of a Southern associ- 
ation, a meeting was also held the following day in Birmingham, 
where, according to Johnson, some ten teachers were present. In 
numerous letters written by Johnson immediately after this meeting, 
to individuals in various parts of the South—among them Virgil 
Baker of the University of Arkansas; E. Turner Stump, then of 
Mar? all College; Frances Gooch of Agnes Scott; Irving Stover of 
Stets.1; as well as Andrew Weaver of Wisconsin, then editor of 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech; and H. L. Ewbank, also of Wis- 
consin, at that time business manager of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech—is told the story of the work of those present 
in Birmingham. It was this group which organized and launched 
what is today the SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION. 

Some of those in attendance at this meeting, in addition to John- 
son, Paget, and Osband, were Annie Boyett, Howard College; Mrs. 
Earle G. McLin, Birmingham-Southern, and a private teacher in 
Birmingham; and Rose B. Johnson, Woodlawn High School, Bir- 
mingham. In the words of Johnson, who reported to many people 
the results of this historic gathering, “The one predominating note 
of the meeting was the need for organization in the South, and the 
resolution to leave nothing undone in attempting to form a Southern 
Association of Teachers of Speech.” 

The “resolution” of the group eventuated in a concrete organi- 
zation and the laying of specific plans. Personal letters from John- 
son to many people in the Southland summarized the accomplish- 
ments: ‘We have adopted the following policy: 1. We named our- 
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selves the Temporary Executive Committee. Professor Paget was 
elected chairman, and I was elected secretary. 2. We decided to 
invite at least one person from each southern state to serve with us 
on this committee, to organize his state and stir up sentiment there. 
3. We voted to hold a convention of teachers of speech this spring 
at some central place to form an association. We tentatively selected 
Birmingham as the place, and May 2 and 3 as the dates.” Since the 
Birmingham meeting was held on March 19, and letters from John- 
son were sent widely over the South by March 21, it is evident that 
the organizing group moved with dispatch. What Johnson wrote to 
Virgil Baker is typical: 


Now let me ask you several questions. First, do you approve of what 
we have done? Second, will you serve on the Temporary Executive 
Committee as a representative of Arkansas, sound out opinion among 
the teachers of speech in your state and assist in forming the asso- 
ciation? Third, what do you think of the time and place suggested? 
In regard to the convention, we will welcome suggestions, and tempo- 
rarily selected the place and date only to have a starting basis. Please 
write me at your earliest convenience, and in case you accept mem- 
bership on the committee, do not wait for a reply from me, but 
please get in touch with others in your state, as we have just a month 
to work up the convention. 


Paget as temporary chairman, and Johnson as secretary, divided 
responsibilities as they moved forward with convention plans. Paget, 
whose debating tour took him as far south as Miami, before he 
could return to North Carolina, assumed the task of building the 
convention program. Johnson, in addition to corresponding with 
many people about the initial organizational efforts in Birmingham, 
proceeded to inform individuals of the forthcoming convention, en- 
deavored to awaken interest in the association, informed Professor 
John Dolman, Jr., then president of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, of the convention and invited him to be present 
for an address, and inquired of H. L. Ewbank if plans could be made 
similar to those of the Western Association for a combined member- 
ship in the two associations at $3.50. In addition, since funds would 
be essential for the launching of an association, Johnson took the 
initiative in soliciting voluntary contributions from leaders who were 
in sympathy with what was being undertaken. The response was 
gratifying. In addition to the contributions of $15.00 which Johnson 
and Paget each made, others gave their financial assistance to bring 
the total to $83.00: E. Turner Stump, $5.00; Rose Johnson, $5.00; 
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C. M. Wise, $5.00; F. D. Mellen, $5.00; Marvin G. Bauer, then of 
Washington and Lee University, $10.00; Brenau School of Speech, 
$10.00; Helen Osband, $10.00; and J. W. Raine, $3.00. 

In the meantime, as Johnson and Paget corresponded almost 
daily in building the program for the May convention, Johnson re- 
ceived other encouraging responses. One of the first and most en- 
thusiastic came from Frances K. Gooch, who wrote on March 28: 


I think the time has come when we MUST organize and see if there 
is anything we can do about teaching speech in the South. We un- 
doubtedly hear the worst English spoken by educated people here of 
any part of the United States. .. . The high schools seem to be a 
place where bad speech is especially propogated. Something MUST 
BE DONE if we as a section of the States are to retain any sort of 
place of respect among the ranks of the educated. 


Miss Gooch, as well as many others in various states, co-operated 
fully in arousing interest in the association. On April 3, she in- 
formed Johnson: “I am getting letters to all the college and univer- 
sity teachers in the state as fast as I can. I hope to know the pulse 
of this state soon if they will reply.” Before the end of March, 
Irving Stover of Stetson University, wrote to Johnson of a successful 
meeting held in Gainesville, Florida, where a Florida association was 
organized, and those present were urged to attend the forthcoming 
Birmingham convention. This Stover letter brought an immediate 
reply from Johnson, asking for a complete mailing list of Florida 
teachers who might make plans to go to Birmingham. In Johnson’s 
letter of April 16, to Hazel Abbott of Converse College, who, be- 
cause of a dramatic performance in her school would be unable to 
attend, he declared: “The response which is greeting our efforts is 
most gratifying and everyone seems extremely enthusiastic. . . . I am 
glad that you have some of the same desires for professional ad- 
vancement in the South as we have for the Association, and so I wel- 
come you into our ranks.” Another individual, Rena Calhoun, who 
was also unable to attend the first convention, wired Johnson: “As I 
cannot be at the convention I am sending greetings from George- 
town College and also sincere wishes for a most successful meeting 
and organization.” The decision to hold the convention in Birming- 
ham at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel apparently met with general 
approval, although Paget wrote to Johnson on March 30, that he did 
not favor the suggestion of C. M. Wise that the place be Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, in order to accommodate people in Texas. 
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In addition to numerous letters to key individuals, soliciting aid 
and interest, Johnson and Paget were in constant correspondence 
concerning the convention program, the aims and objectives of the 
association, the drafting of a constitution, and the numerous local 
arrangements that had to be made. Paget, who, after his extensive 
debate tour, went to New York to attend the Eastern Public Speak- 
ing Conference, kept Johnson informed of all his efforts, often 
writing as many as two letters a day. He was concerned to build a 
good program, and also to use as many people as possible in order 
to increase attendance. He wrote to Wilhelmina Hedde because he 
wanted Texas represented. Once he wrote Johnson of his desire to 
have a capable high school teacher on the program: 


I am particularly eager to have somec 2 analyze the dreadful lack of 
speech training received by a vast majority of these high school 
orators on the Constitution, and, more important, suggest definite 
steps which both the Southern and the National Associations should 
take to persuade educational administrators to remedy this astonish- 
ing situation. ‘ 


Paget, along with Johnson, asked President Dolman of the na- 
tional association, to be present for an address. He failed to accom- 
plish this goal, and was also unsuccessful in securing the presence 
of W. Hayes Yeager, then of George Washington University, to rep- 
resent the state of Maryland, or the promise of John Emperor of 
Tennessee, to be present. Nevertheless, as the convention dates of 
May 2 and 3 approached, a program was developed which Johnson 
could have printed. Its historic importance warrants reproduction 


here. 
Friday, May 2 
9:00 a.m.—Meeting of the Temporary Executive Committee 
9:30 am.—Registration of Delegates............0.0...0..00.. Mezzanine Floor 
Miss Mildred Ford, Chairman, Registration Committee 
10:00 a.m.—General Assembly 
Miss Helen Osband, Presiding 

1. Address of Welcome, Mrs. Earle G. McLin, Birmingham-South- 
ern College. 

2. Response to Address of Welcome. Professor H. P. Constans, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

3. Message from the National President. John Dolman, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

4. What Shall We Become? Professor Edwin H. Paget, North Caro- 
lina State College. 

5. What the Southern Association Should Accomplish in 1930-31. 
Miss Frances Gooch, Agnes Scott College. 

6. Report of Temporary Executive Committee. Professor T. Earle 
Johnson, University of Alabama. 

7. Open Discussion. 
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12:30 p.m.—Lunch 
2:00 p.m.—General Assembly 
Professor Edwin H. Paget, Presiding 


Appointment of Committees: 

(1) Nomination 

(2) Constitution 

(3) Resolutions 

Analysis of Questionnaire. Professor Marvin G. Bauer, Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 

Shall We Teach Speech in the Primary Schools? Miss Helen Os- 
band, Alabama College. 

The Problems of Speech in the Secondary School. Miss Rose 
Johnson, Woodlawn High School, Birmingham. 

Co-operation of Secondary Schools with the Committee for Ad- 
vancement of Speech Training in Secondary Schools. Message 
from Rupert L. Cortright, Syracuse University. 

Round Table Conference on Aims, Problems, and Objectives. 


7:00 p.m.—Banquet 
Professor T. Earle Johnson, Presiding 


Reading. Mrs. Laura Suydom, Birmingham. 

Speech Training and the National Contest on the Constitution. 
Mrs. Artemus Calloway, State Director. 

The Alabama Regional Contest on the Constitution. 


Saturday, May 3 
9:30 a.m.—General Assembly 
Professor Marvin G. Bauer, Presiding 


Speech Training in the Teacher Colleges. Miss Vera Alice Paul, 
State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia. 

Dramatics in the Colleges and Universities. Miss Nan Stephens, 
Agnes Scott College. 
Aims and Purposes of a State Association of Teachers of Speech. 
Miss Wilhelmina Hedde, Sunset High School, Dallas, Texas. 
A Southern Association Debate League. Professor Virgil L. 
Baker, University of Arkansas. 

A Southern Association Dramatics Tournament. Professor De 
Witt Ashton, Mississippi State College for Women. 

A Uniform Course of Study for Speech Courses. Professor John 
D. Shaver, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Round Table Discussion. 


12:30 p.m.—Lunch 
2:00 p.m.—General Assembly 


The Chairman of the Nomination Committee Will 
Preside at the Business Meeting 


The National Association Convention in New Orleans in 1931. 
Professor C. M. Wise, Louisiana State University. 

Adoption of Constitution. 

Election of Officers. 

Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Adjournment. 
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Intensive efforts had made the first convention a reality. Once, 
in the midst of program building, Johnson wrote Paget: “I appre- 
ciate the compliment of the energy and promptness of my work, but 
may I add that your inspiration has been largely responsible for my 
industry, and you haven’t been so . . . idle yourself.” 

But who attended this first convention? The exact list of those 
present has evidently been lost. Seemingly, though, eighteen people 
were officially registered, since the records show that eighteen dollars 
were collected in registration fees. Some of the speakers listed on 
the program were unable to appear. One was C. M. Wise, who had 
previously accepted a judging assignment in Texas.2 H. P. Con- 
stans, then in his first year at Florida, wired that he could not ar- 
rive in time to give the response to the speech of welcome. 

A number of matters of concern to the leaders of the association 
were given attention during the course of the convention. One was 
the drafting and adoption of a constitution which established the 
officers and committee structure of the organization. The officers 
were to be a president, an executive secretary, and four vice-presi- 
dents. Elections were held, and Paget and Johnson, who had served 
as temporary officials for the first convention, were named president 
and executive secretary, respectively. Marvin Bauer was elected 
first vice-president; Wilhelmina Hedde, second vice-president; 
Frances Gooch, third vice-president; and Rose Johnson, fourth vice- 
president. 

A significant note in Johnson’s minutes of the convention reads: 
“That those organizing the Southern Association plan that it should 
be an organization functioning actively twelve months in the year 
is obvious from the resolutions adopted.” The “resolutions adopted” 
are, indeed, an interesting aspect of this first convention. In the 
early planning stages, Johnson and Paget had exchanged correspond- 
ence on what the “aims and objectives” of the association should be. 
Moreover, as has already been indicated, Paget made evident his 
concern that something be done to improve the oratorical contests 
on the Constitution which the American Legion had launched 
and which were being participated in by many high schools with- 
out competent teachers in charge. Consequently, because of ad- 
vance thinking and correspondence, and because of ideas presented 
in the business meetings of the convention, there resulted a body 


2C. M. Wise to the writer, December 14, 1954. 
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of twenty-one varied—even heterogeneous—resolutions. Certain of 
these were no more than expressions of thanks to the hotel for hos- 
pitalities extended, and statements of appreciation to Paget and 
Johnson for their efforts. In others, the convention went on record 
as favoring “a more uniform attitude toward the contests on the 
Constitution,” and recommended that such contests be used “to im- 
prove the speech of our students and to awaken in educational ad- 
ministrators and the general public a sense of the need of universal 
speech training in our schools.” But a number of the resolutions 
were of even greater professional significance. They included such 
items as the importance of organized associations for “mutual ex- 
change of ideas,” and for “professional prestige”; encouraged teach- 
ers in the South to join the Southern and national associations and 
to work for the establishment of state associations; recommended 
that “every teacher of speech take graduate study in speech and 
related subjects”; asked all teachers to “conduct some form of re- 
search, both scientific and literary,” and to submit written results 
to appropriate journals. Still other professional goals were set forth. 
The convention resolved that administrators should be approached to 
include a required course in speech in the high school curriculum 
which would be taught by well-trained teachers, and stressed that 
“all extracurricular activities in speech be conducted by trained 
teachers in speech in a manner which will yield the maximum edu- 
cational value.” Finally, those meeting in Birmingham went on 
record as being desirous of co-operating with the national association 
in all its aims and objectives, and expressed their hope that the 
national convention could be held in New Orleans in 1931. 

The convention did not close, moreover, without thought and 
plans for a second one the following year. Since Paget and Johnson 
were elected to carry on, Johnson’s minutes summarizing the first 
convention contain the following item: 


The Executive Committee met immediately after the adjournment 
of the first convention and made plans for the next year’s work, in- 
cluding plans for the Second Annual Convention. The 1931 Conven- 
tion will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, April 16, 17, 18.... 

The 1931 Convention will differ from the 1930 one in that high 
school and collegiate contests in various speech activities will be held. 
Contests in oratory, extempore speaking, literary interpretation, to- 
gether with debating and dramatics tournaments, are planned. It is 
hoped by the Executive Committee that a large number of southern 
states will be represented. . . . Since students may represent their high 
schools or colleges in more than one contest, an active and interesting 
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session is planned. Teachers of speech throughout the South should 

take notice of the dates of the convention, plan to be there, and in- 

clude the trip on their extracurricular activities budget. In this way 
the ever present problem of financing may be met. 

Historically, the SouTHERN SPEECH AssoctATIoii has sponsored 
the forensics tournament as a means of improving forensic activities 
in the South. Practically, too, the tournament has been sponsored 
as a means of increasing the attendance of teachers at the profes 
sional conventions. Thus, what has been an integral part of the 
conventions through the years was given important impetus at this 
first meeting when it was voted to hold a tournament the following 
year. 

Because Paget and Johnson were named as president and execu- 
tive secretary at Birmingham, theirs was the task of carrying on 
the work of the association until the second convention in Atlanta, 
in 1931. Their determination to make the second convention a larger 
and more significant one than the first had been, necessitated much 
additional work and planning. For one thing, they were convinced 
that the forensics tournament would be a most important means of 
increasing attendance and participation. Possibly the best indication 
of the work and thinking that was done is contained in a letter 
which Johnson wrote to Irving Stover on October 16, 1930: 


The mimeographed form letter which I recently sent out to more than 
600 teachers of speech in the South, was of a dual nature. The first 
page or invitation to join The Southern Association of Teachers of 
Speech, was intended for those people not already members. The sec- 
ond two pages, containing information about the next convention, 
was intended for everyone, particularly those already members of the 
Association, and prospective members. 


Nevertheless, Johnson felt his efforts were falling short of those of 
Paget, for he wrote him in October: “I have no less than six letters 
from you remaining unanswered. I appreciate and admire your in- 
dustry. For the life of me, I don’t seem to be able to achieve nearly 
as much as I would like along the lines that you seem so successful 
at.” But with membership a major concern to Johnson, he was 
highly successful in increasing it. By February, 1931, he was able 
to say, “The Southern Association now has almost a hundred mem- 
bers located in fourteen southern states.” 

Program building for the second convention, together with the 
scheduling of the forensic events which were to be a part of it, cre- 
ated problems—even frustrations. In January, Paget told Johnson, 
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“IT am now making a desperate effort to assemble the program for 
the Atlanta convention. Will you let me have immediately any ad- 
ditional suggestions you may have concerning who should appear, 
and when and how?” The correspondence between Paget and John- 
son during this period is revealing with respect to the thinking they 
were doing and the problems they were attempting to solve. In 
spite of the effort exerted, Paget felt frustrated, telling Johnson in 
early April, two weeks before the convention, “I don’t know what to 
tell you about getting out the final program. I still have not heard 
from many people as to their topic or even whether they could ap- 
pear or not. I know that I shall go down as one of the most ineffi- 
cient presidents in the history of any organization.” In a few days, 
however, he wired Johnson, “Mailed convention program today. . . . 
Hope you can have it printed quickly.” At almost the same time 
Johnson informed Paget, ““More entries for oratorical contest. Must 
work everything into schedule, although, for the life of me, I do not 
see where. A number of [other] entries have already poured in, and 
it looks as if we are going to have a great convention, and believe 
me here’s hoping.” 

The program as printed for the convention to be held at the 
Henry Grady Hotel in Atlanta, was a longer and more varied one 
than the first had been, and featured the names of many different 
people. Also, since the forensics tournament was held concurrently 
with the convention proper, the schedule for it was printed as a 
part of the regular program. While many of the forensic events 
were held on the first day, the semi-finals were scheduled for the 
second and third days, and the finals in debate and oratory were 
the last events of the convention. Some of the people who appeared 
on various programs were Earle E. Fleishman, then of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Lyman S. Judson of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; M. F. Evans of Birmingham-Southern College; Eugene Hess 
of Louisiana State; Carolyn Vance of State Teachers College, 
Athens, Georgia; Helen Osband of Alabama College; and C. L. 
Shaver of Louisiana State. Paget’s presidential address was en- 
titled, “Past, Present, and Future,” and H. P. Constans spoke in 
general session on “Raising Speech Standards.” Significantly, too, 
time on the program was given over to reports on “State Associations 
and Their Activities.” Representatives from Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and Mississippi reported. 
A count of names reveals that more than thirty-five persons were 
scheduled to take part in the program in one way or another. 


| 
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Seemingly, however, there was one large thorn in the flesh for 
many in attendance. This was the scheduling of the forensic events 
as part of the convention proper, with the result that judging as- 
signments and other interruptions of the program caused wide- 
spread dissatisfaction. Norman W. Mattis, then of Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University, was asked to assume charge of the forensic events 
in which fourteen debating teams from seven states, nine represen- 
tatives in extemporaneous speaking, and eleven college and high 
school students in poetry reading were all judged by convention 
delegates. Considerable time in the business meetings was spent in 
heated discussion of the problem. Some favored abandoning the 
contests entirely; others were equally insistent that they should be 
continued. Finally, a compromise was reached: “After a spirited 
discussion, Mr. Constans moved that the contests be held just prior 
to the convention, with the contest finals being on the first day’s 
program of the convention.” 

The second convention was a successful one from the standpoint 
of attendance. While only eighteen people had been at Birmingham 
in 1930, forty-five were at Atlanta in 1931.3 Also, Johnson was able 
to make an encouraging financial and membership report: dona- 
tions prior to the 1930 convention, $83.00; registration fees at the 
1930 convention, $18.00; $152.00 collected during the year from a 
membership of seventy-six persons; making a total of $395.00 in all. 

The report of the nominating committee and the election of of- 
ficers were other important events of the second convention. Al- 
though another individual was nominated for the presidency, in the 
business meeting, as a result of a nomination from the floor, Paget 
was again made president. Since Paget had been the choice of the 
nominating committee for executive secretary, on motion of Johnson, 
M. F. Evans was elected to this office. Other officers chosen for 


*Fortunately, a record was kept by Johnson of the registration by states. 
Alabama: Anne Ellis, M. F. Evans, Ellen-Haven Gould, T. Earle Johnson, Rose 
B. Johnson, Lyman S. Judson, Helen Osband, Willie Lee Reeves, Walter H. 
Trumbauer; Florida: H. P. Constans, A. A. Hopkins, H. R. Pierce; Michigan: 
Earle E. Fleishman; Mississippi: Louise Thomas; North Carolina: A. B. Hos- 
kins, P. S. Kennett, Jean S. McDowell, Edwin H. Paget, Laura Plonk, J. Rice 
Quisenbury, J. D. Rankin; Oklahoma: N. W. Mattis; Tennessee: Lillian Dan- 
ielson, Helen B. Hart, Mary Saunders; Georgia: Eunice Burkhalter, Gwynne 
Burrows, George Connelly, Louise Davison, Frances Gooch, J. H. Johnson, 
Ethel Loveland, Allie H. Richardson, Lois Gregg Secor, Carolyn Vance; 
Louisiana: Eugene Hess, Sue B. Power, C. L. Shaver, Jessie Thorp; Ken- 
tucky: Pearl Buchanan; Massachusetts: Luther Martin. 
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the first, second, third, and fourth vice-presidencies were H. P. Con- 
stans, Rose Johnson, Carolyn Vance, and Louise Thomas. 

A year later, in April, 1932, the third convention met in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina.t Two days, Wednesday and Thursday, were 
devoted to the forensic events, with the finals extending into Friday. 
The program as printed reflects much effort on the part of Paget, 
with certain new persons, such as Argus Tresidder, James Watt 
Raine, and A. A. Hopkins, appearing on it. More sectional pro- 
grams were arranged, and a luncheon was held at which several 
faculty representatives did interpretative readings. Such topics as 
the following were highlights of the convention program: “A Survey 
of Speech Training in Southern Colleges,” “Playmaking in the Rural 
High Schools,” “Novel Methods of Teaching Speech,” “The Equip- 
ment Necessary to Teach College Dramatics,” and “What May Be 
Done by the Typical Teacher of Speech to Correct Speech Dis- 
orders.” 

The convention attendance was good, with forty-three people 
registered from the several states, as follows: North Carolina, 11; 
Georgia, 10; Tennessee, 6; Kentucky, 4; Alabama, 3; Florida, 2; 
Louisiana, 2; Massachusetts, 1; Oklahoma, 1; Texas, 1; Virginia, 
1; West Virginia, 1. In the minutes of the convention is this inter- 
esting item: “The Association has as many paid memberships for 
the year as for the preceding one, but thirty-five old members failed 
to renew their memberships. If everybody had ‘carried on,’ we 
would have shown a fine increase.” 

Again, irritations resulted from the holding of certain of the 
forensic events concurrent with the convention proper. The tourna- 
ment was a large one, since, in addition to the students participating 
in the individual events of oratory, extemporaneous speaking, poetry 
reading, and after-dinner speaking, twenty-nine debate teams from 
sixteen states attended. The problems created and the decisions with 
respect to them are revealed in the minutes: 


There was a great deal of dissatisfaction because the last round of the 
tournament interfered with the program of the convention proper. 
Since only eight of the sixteen schools entered in the tournament had 
any representatives registered at the convention proper, and since two 
of these are opposed to the idea [of a professional convention], it 


‘The actual correspondence between Paget and Evans for the year is not 
available to the writer. Somewhat abbreviated but valuable notes in the John- 
son Papers, together with certain materials in the possession of H. P. Constans, 
have been of distinct assistance. 
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would seem that the people interested in such contests are not the 
people interested in the regular work of the association, and that the 
whole matter of holding such contests at the time of the annual con- 
vention should have our serious consideration. The executive com- 
mittee voted that if such contests are held next year . . . they must be 
entirely finished before the convention program gets under way. 


This decision set a precedent, for through the years since that time 
all tournament events have preceded the meetings of the professional 
convention. 

Before adjourning, the convention agreed to meet in Berea, Ken- 
tucky, in 1933. Frances K. Gooch was elected president, and M. F. 
Evans was continued as executive secretary. H. P. Constans, Rose 
Johnson, C. M. Wise, and Pearl Buchanan were named as the sev- 
eral vice-presidents. The third convention thus brought to a close 
the presidencies of Edwin H. Paget, the man who had originated 
plans for the organization of the association and who, by a chain 
of circumstances, over a span of two years, had planned and built 
three convention programs. 
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AN EXPERIMENT COMPARING DISCUSSION 
WITH DEBATE 


R. CARMACK, JR. AND GREGG PHIFER 
INTRODUCTION 


IVE or recorded radio discussions have long been part of the 

_j forensics program at many colleges and universities. Those 
responsible for planning such avowedly “educational” offerings have 
been compelled to choose between discussion and debate patterns of 
presentation without much evidence upon which to base a decision. 

Despite the important place discussion and debate have long held 
in American education and American life, only within the last three 
decades have students attempted to study these activities through 
controlled experimentation.1 The present investigation is an at- 
tempt to add to the body of information available to those who 
must make choices between these forms of public discourse. 

The primary question toward which this study is directed is 
this: Does a college audience retain more factual information about 
a controversial subject after listening to a discussion or to a de- 
bate? Secondary questions concern the influence of educational 
status (freshmen versus non-freshmen) and sex upon the amount 
of information retained. 

The present comparison of discussion with debate as media 
through which audiences acquire factual information is not the only 
comparison of the two activities that needs to be made. There is 
no implication that imparting information is the only, or even the 
chief, objective of those who discuss or debate before audiences. 
Nor is this an attempt to determine that one should be stressed at 
the expense of the other. The objective is rather to add to our 
storehouse of information concerning the comparative effects of dis- 
cussion and debate in order that a more intelligent choice may be 
made between these patterns of presentation. 


William R. Carmack, Jr. (M.A., Florida State University, 1953) teaches 
at Central Christian College in Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Gregg Phifer (Ph.D., 
Iowa, 1949) is Associate Professor of Speech at Florida State University. 


‘The earliest experimental study in discussion or debate published in a 
speech journal appeared in The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXI (1935), 43- 
53: “Audience Reaction to Symposium,” by W.A.D. Millson. 
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Comparatively little experimental research has been done in this 
field. In The Quarterly Journal of Speech for February, 1949, 
Milton Dickens and Marguerite Heffernan reviewed “Experimental 
Research in Group Discussion.”2 No study summarized there 
touched the present objectives. The only close parallel to this study 
was published by Halbert Gulley in The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech for October, 1942.3 In his experimental comparison of ‘De- 
bate Versus Discussion,” Gulley used a shift-of-opinion ballot, test- 
ing the persuasive rather than the informative effects of the two 
activities. No experiment thus far reported has compared discussion 
with debate in the amount of factual information retained by 
audiences. 


PROCEDURE* 


The topic used for both discussion and debate was the national 
intercollegiate debate resolution for 1952-53, a federal compulsory 
fair employment practices law. Probably the college freshmen and 
the small number of upperclassmen serving as subjects in the ex- 
periment had little prior information on the subject; certainly their 
professors in economics and political science thought so. The ex- 
perimenters assumed that what little factual knowledge these stu- 
dents had prior to the experiment was randomly distributed in the 
two groups. 

Four students of public address in the department of speech at 
the Florida State University—two senior women and two male 
graduate students—presented both the discussion and the debate. 
All four had had course work and extracurricular experience in both 
activities. After careful preparation these students recorded two 
extemporaneous one-hour presentations. Tape recordings made it 
possible to administer the test to all students enrolled in the funda- 
mentals of speech course during their regular final examination 
period in January, 1953. The 544 student subjects were divided 
randomly into two approximately equal groups. 

2Milton Dickens and Marguerite Heffernan, “Experimental Research in 
Group Discussion,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXV (1949), 23-29. 

*Halbert Gulley, “Debate Versus Discussion,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXVIII (1942), 305-07. 

‘A pilot study on another subject with smaller groups gave the authors 
insight into the problems of experimental design and execution. 

*In September, 1952, students had registered at random for the various 
sections of fundamentals of speech. The flip of a coin decided whether odd- 


numbered sections would hear the debate and even-numbered the discussion, 
or vice versa. 
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A test of 125 items was prepared over the factual material com- 
mon to both the discussion and the debate. Three observers with 
broad experience in discussion and debate listened carefully to the 
recordings to make sure that the factual information necessary to 
answer all questions was included in both presentations. Following 
its administration, the test was reduced to eighty items by rejecting 
all questions shown by an item analysis to be non-discriminating. 
Most test items offered four alternative answers; five were three- 
choice, and five, two-choice.® 


RESULTS 


The test scores obtained from the two audiences were tabulated 
and put into frequency tables. Mean scores were determined, and 
the differences between the means were subjected to the ¢ test of 
statistical significance. The five per cent level was adopted as the 
degree of probability required for significance. The debate audience 
had scores ranging from 25 to 77 out of a possible 80, while the 
spread in the discussion audience was from 30 to 76. The mean 
scores of the two audiences, and interpretative data, are shown in 
Table I. 


°These are sample questions from the listening test to illustrate the kind 
of factual recall required: 


1. The FEP legislation proposed would prohibit discrimination by 
a. individual employees. 
b. employer. 
c. either. 


25. Which of the following was not mentioned as being particularly con- 
cerned about America’s treatment of minority groups? 
a. China. 
b. Australia. 
c. Africa. 
d. India. 


50. The initials FEPC mean 
a. Fair Employment Practices Committee. 
b. Fair Employment Practices Commission. 
c. Fair Employment Practices Court. 
d. Fair Employment Practices Code. 


80. One of the speakers said that during the last war the labor unions 
a. made their written examinations more difficult. 

b. gave no examinations at all. 

c. gave easy oral examinations. 

d. kept entrance requirements the same. 
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TABLE I 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN SCORES OF THE TOTAL 
DEBATE AND DiscussION AUDIENCES 


Statistic Debate Audience Discussion Audience 

Number of subjects 271 273 
Mean 55.13 53.66 
Standard deviation 11.05 9.71 
Standard error of the 

difference between means 89 
Difference between means 1.47 
value 1.65 
t value required for significance 1.97 


at the five per cent level 


The null hypothesis is, of course, accepted: the difference found 
could be due to chance factors in sampling rather than the experi- 
mental variable. Nothing in this experiment shows a significant dif- 
ference in the amount of factual information recalled by debate 


TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN SCORES OF FRESHMEN AND 
STUDENTS ABOVE FRESHMEN IN THE DISCUSSION AND 
DEBATE AUDIENCES 


Statistic Debate Audience Discussion Audience 
Freshmen Above Freshmen Above 
Freshmen Freshmen 
Number of subjects 234 37 193 80 
Mean 54.20 61.03 52.82 55.84 
Standard deviation 11.07 8.88 9.84 9.13 
Standard error of the 
difference between means 1.63 1.24 
Difference between means 6.83 3.02 
t value 4.19 2.44 


t value required for significance 
at the five per cent level 1.97 
at the one per cent level 2.59 
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and discussion audiences after listening to the presentation of a 
controversial subject. 

In addition to the comparison made between the debate and 
discussion audiences, additional comparisons were made within each 
audience. In both audiences, scores of freshmen were compared 
with those of students above the freshman level, and men’s scores 
were compared with women’s. 

These statistically significant differences show that sophomores 
and upperclassmen retained more factual information than freshmen 
did. As a state institution, the Florida State University admits many 
freshmen who cannot expect to complete college work successfully. 
Then too, advanced students can be expected to have had more ex- 
perience in listening (note-taking was forbidden) than freshmen. 
Some upperclassmen may have discussed fair employment practices 
legislation in economics or political science classes. Other causal 
factors were also probably at work. 

In addition to these comparisons, the groups were studied to 
determine sex differences on the listening test. 


TABLE III 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN Scores OF MEN AND WOMEN 
IN THE DEBATE AND DiscussION AUDIENCES 


Statistic Debate Audience | Discussion Audience 
Men Women Men Women 

Number of subjects 94 177 113 160 
Mean 58.08 53.56 55.81 52.15 
Standard deviation 11.37 10.45 9.40 9.64 
Standard error of the 

difference between means 1.41 1.17 
Difference between means 4.52 3.66 
t value 3.20 3.13 
¢ value required for significance 

at the five per cent level 1.97 

at the one per cent level 2.59 


These statistically significant differences show that, for this dis- 
cussion and debate subject and under the conditions described, 
men retained significantly more factual information after either the 
discussion or the debate. 

At least two previous studies found differences in listening abil- 
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ity in favor of men,” but, so far as the authors know, this is the first 
to show a statistically significant difference. It is probable that 
males in the audiences listening to the discussion and debate about a 
fair employment practices law were more interested in factors af- 
fecting employment than females. It is possible also that the men 
may have had slightly more information on FEPC before entering 
the test situation. The experimental design did not include a check 
on this possibility. 
CoNCLUSIONS 


This study began with the question, Does the audience retain 
more facts after hearing a debate or a discussion on a controversial 
topic? On the basis of this study it appears that there is no sig- 
nificant difference between the types of presentation when judged 
by this criterion. 

Students above the freshman level, however, retain more factual 
information from a treatment of a controversial subject, either by 
discussion or debate, than do freshmen. 

This study also shows a significant difference between men and 
women, in favor of the men, in their ability to recall facts presented 
either in discussion or debate on this controversial subject. 

These results imply that when the chief goal is to impart factual 
information on a controversial subject, as in the case of a radio 
forum or an adult education program, there is no clear reason for 
preferring either debate or discussion. A secondary goal may, how- 
ever, be important. For instance, a red-hot debate may be needed to 
attract listeners, or a discussion to create a calmer problem-solving 
atmosphere. If either discussion or debate can be expected to inform 
the audience equally well, these other factors should guide the de- 
cisions of program planners. 

Numerous questions for further study present themselves. For 
example, would a repetition of this study, pairing groups on the 
basis of classification in college and sex, produce results significantly 
different from those found in this study? Would the audience be 
affected differently if the presentations were face-to-face, rather 
than recorded? Would a test of delayed rather than immediate re- 
call show significant differences? Answers to these and similar ques- 
tions will enable teachers to make a more intelligent use of debate 
and discussion for educational purposes. 

"Ralph G. Nichols, “Factors in Listening Comprehension,” Speech Mono- 
graphs, XV (1948), 154-63; Edward J. J. Kramar and Thomas R. Lewis, 


“Comparison of Visual and Nonvisual Listening,” The Journal of Communica- 
tion, I (1951), 16-20. 
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EARLY AMERICAN DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


MERRILL G. CHRISTOPHERSEN 
I 


ost historians of American dramatic criticism seem to have 

decided that they have no subject matter extending behind a 
time barrier set up somewhere around 1870. Asked concerning critics 
before that date they hastily answer, “There weren’t any.” They 
even pat one another’s backs and exclaim, “’Tis so! ’Tis so!” 

Of course, these historians do not deny that writers talked about 
actors at some time or other before the Civil War. What they fail 
to recognize — and the specific thesis which it is the purpose of this 
paper to develop —is that a genuine dramatic criticism existed in 
the United States in the early part of the nineteenth century, a criti- 
cism that antedates the dramatic opinions of Poe and Whitman 
as these poets expressed themselves on the theatre in the 1840's. 
Indeed, to find this criticism, one need go no further than the pages 
of the two most important literary magazines of the period — the 
North American Review and the Southern Review. 

Moreover, it may be observed that then, as now, dramatic criti- 
cism fell into three categories. The first consisted of critiques upon 
the acting abilities of the stars who traveled from city to city enter- 
taining audiences in carefully selected roles, often in plays written 
especially for their peculiar abilities. The second type of criticism 
was that of the moralist — as often as not a member of the acting 
profession himself. His avowed purpose was to set forth a polemic 
for the kind of drama which, in his opinion, would be best for the 
American people who formed the audiences. Usually it was written 
as a warning against licentiousness, directed at particular actors or 
particular plays, and designed to save the theatre as a whole from 


Mr. Christophersen (Ph.D., Florida, 1954) is Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of South Carolina. He will be remembered by readers 
of this journal for his recent article, “The Charleston Conversationalists.” 


1See, for example, Montrose J. Moses and John Mason Brown, The Amer- 
ican Theatre as Seen by Its Critics, 1752-1934 (New York, 1934), p. 15 and 
Barrett H. Clark, European Theories of the Drama: With a Supplement on 
the American Drama (New York, 1945), pp. 485-87. 
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the transgressions of the few. The third, and most important, form 
of dramatic criticism was literary. It existed here, in the new 
formed country, as early as the second and third decades of the past 
century. And, we might add, it compared favorably with its coun- 
terpart in the British Quarterly or the Edinburgh Review. 


II 


Of the first type, the actor-critiques, two excellent examples are 
criticisms by George Vandenhoff of the feuding stars, Edwin Forrest 
and William Charles Macready. Vandenhoff was an English-trained 
actor who had a successful career on the early American stage. He 
saw Forrest in 1842, and wrote: 


I was taken there [to the Chatham Theatre in Philadelphia] by one 
of [Forrest’s] admirers, to see him in Metamora ... and was sur- 
prised to find the house more than three-fourths empty. He, however, 
acted with his accustomed vigor; and I freely acknowledge that, for 
power of destructive energy, I have not heard any thing on the stage 
so tremendous in its sustained crescendo swell, and crashing force of 
utterance, as his defiance of the Council in that play. His voice 
surged and roared like the angry sea, lashed into fury by a storm; 
till as it reached its boiling, seething climax, in which the serpent hiss 
of hate was heard . . . it was like the falls of Niagara, in its tre- 
mendous down-sweeping cadence: it was a whirlwind, a tornado, a 
cataract of illimitable rage.2 


A year later, Vandenhoff gave his opinion of the acting of For- 
rest’s chief rival, Macready. 


Whatever was his part for the night, whether he was Othello or 
Cassius, Posthumus or Iachimo, that part must be the feature of the 
play: and this was not to be effected by his own towering and sur- 
prising excellence in the character, but by such an arrangement of 
the scene, and such a position of every other person on the stage, 
as must make all others subordinate, and put him on a pedestal, as 
it were, always the main figure in the group... . 


Thus when he played Othello, Iago was to be no where! . . . Iago 
was a mere stoker, whose business it was to supply Othello’s passion 
with fuel, and keep up his high pressure. 


The next night, perhaps, he took Iago; and lo! presto! everything 
was changed. Othello was to become a mere puppet for Iago to play 
with . . . a mere fly, a large blue-bottle, struggling in the meshes of 
the Italian spider. . . .3 


*George Vandenhoff, Leaves from an Actor’s Note-Book: With Reminis- 
censes of the Green-Room and the Stage, In England and America (New York, 
1860), pp. 200-10. 
®*Ibid., p. 223. 
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As for the conflict of vice and virtue, protagonists of both points 
of view tilted at the mark of morality as diligently as had the 
eighteenth-century moralists. Certainly, those who declared that 
the drama should teach virtue spoke no less dogmatically than had 
their prototypes. A review of an English adaptation of Kotzebue’s 
Menschenhass und Reue serves as a typical example: 


The progress of the story excites our pity for misfortune, and our 
abhorrence of vice. The effects of one false step are pourtrayed in 
colors to make the guilty startle, and the unsteady to cling to the sup- 
ports of virtue and religion. . . . At all issues, a story can have but 
little ill in it, which softens and instructs the heart, and which, it 
seems, we must calmly and unscrupulously analyze, before we can 
detect its defect in ethics.4 


Another interesting example of this exaltation of the moral pur- 
pose of drama in the new country is found in 1829, in association 
with some famous names. In that year a Mr. De Camp opened a 
theatre in Columbia, South Carolina, seat of the state university as 
well as the state government. The new manager offered a prize for 
the poetic address which best stated the high purpose of dramatic 
art. He appointed a committee of leading citizens to select the piece 
which came closest to meeting these terms. The prize was won by 
Maynard Davis Richardson, then a seventeen year-old senior at 
South Carolina College, and already a close friend of William Gil- 
more Simms, who, a short time later, was to write his biography.> 

The poem is not a literary masterpiece, but it does undertake to 
indicate the ideal purpose of drama in an ideal country: 


In western wilds, within the unbroken shade, 

Ere Learning sanction’d laws which Freedom made, 
Or, Reason form’d, in one harmonious plan, 

The social rules which bind discordant man, 

The Stage arose — and even the savage mind, 
Lov’d the high scene, and sought to be refin’d. 


You whose applause we value more than gold, 
And in just poise the equal balance hold, 

Still keep in view the Drama’s noblest end, 
And be at once the Censor and the Friend.6 


‘Charleston Courier, December 15, 1824. 

*[ William Gilmore Simms], The Remains of Maynard Davis Richardson: 
With a Memoir of His Life. By His Friend (Charleston, 1833), pp. xxiv-xxv. 
*Ibid., pp. 219-21. 
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The other side of the moral argument was also put into print: 
that the theatre was not a place of instruction; that its sole purpose 
was to give pleasure. The same George Vandenhoff, mentioned 
earlier, wrote: 


So, to claim for the Stage, or to demand for it, the office of a Moral 
Instructor, is absurd; that is not its purpose or its province. We 
have no more right to expect the Stage to be either a pulpit, or a 
school of morals, than we are entitled to demand of it theological 
discourses, or lessons in Political Science. The Stage is simply a 
picture of human life in action, in which man may see himself “as in 
a glass”; both “his better self and his worser part” fairly exhibited 

_If the Stage furnish an intellectual relaxation for the mental 
drudgery of thought, a relief to the cares and business of the day, it 
fulfills its purpose, and deserves well of the commonplace, as long as 
it avoids coarseness, vulgarity, and buffoonery. When it degenerates 
into these . . . it ceases to be worthy the pursuit of a self-respecting 
man or of the support of a refined and self-respecting community.7 


Third, as we have already suggested, literary critiques of the 
drama appearing in the learned journals of the time constitute a 
significant body of criticism. Alexander Hill Everett and his dis- 
tinguished brother, Edward, as editors of the North American Re- 
view, printed a quantity of dramatic criticism that was both dis- 
cerning and sound. Far to the south, a contemporary of the Ever- 
etts, the brilliant Hugh Swinton Legare — possibly the most learned 
man of his time — edited the Southern Review from 1828 to 1832, 
and included in its pages an even more thoughtful analysis of the 
province of the drama. 


III 


If these two magazines, among others, and these editors turned 
their attention to the drama, why is it that the historians have so 
often been blind to the existence of such criticism? Or when they 
have noted its existence, why have they tended to dismiss it so casu- 
ally with the epithets “neo-classic” or just plain “classic”? Even 
the few writers who have the temerity to mention it, hurry on to the 
safer ground of the eighties or the nineties, to Brunetiere, to Hebbel, 
to Archer. 

And yet, the editors of these two magazines were aware, as few 
drama critics are today, not only of the existence of English and 


™Vandenhoff, pp. 339-40. 
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continental drama, but of the state of that drama in relation to valid 
critical criteria. 

From a careful study of this early American dramatic criticism 
three basic facts emerge. The first is that much of this criticism 
was applied to a mass of English drama which is today almost en- 
tirely forgotten. Second, that part of it which had to do with con- 
tinental drama is, for the most part, still sound. And finally, it be- 
comes evident that Hugh Swinton Legare holds a place not only in 
the history of American politics and of American thought and cul- 
ture, but also in the history of dramatic criticism because, as much 
as any of his contemporaries, he set forth critical standards which 
had permanent and universal application. 

The fact of the first element — that much of the criticism was 
applied to a mass of English drama which was ephemeral — in no 
manner denies the worth of that criticism. Our critics saw clearly 
enough that the British drama of the period was not of a lasting 
quality. And what we see so plainly today was not necessarily 
obvious then, for the English dramatists of the first part of the 
nineteenth century represented, perhaps, the greatest gathering of 
literary talent that our culture has known — in numbers certainly! 
Among them were Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Landor, Beddoes, Browning, Tennyson, Scott, Hunt, Bulwer-Lytton, 
and Arnold — all successful, most of them great, in other and ad- 
jacent fields of literature. 

They all wrote for the stage. Many of their plays were pre- 
sented in America. They were the figures of the early nineteenth 
century who were the natural subjects of dramatic criticism. The 
fact that they failed as dramatists in no way lessened the job of the 
critic who reviewed their plays. On the contrary, the very greatness 
of these writers made the task of the critic more difficult. The con- 
temporary critic who denied the excellence of a play by Byron or 
Tennyson had to be acute and honest and brave in his calling — 
even as does the present-day critic of a play by Robinson Jeffers or 
T. S. Eliot, writers whose prime excellencies are associated with 
fields other than the drama. 

As to the condescending assertion that what little criticism there 
was in the early nineteenth century was “classic” or “neo-classic,” 
this may be dismissed with a single argument. Purchase today any 
good work on the drama—contemporary preferred. The work 
might be by a Thompson, an O’Connor, a Bentley, a Krutch, or 
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some one else. Any one of them will use the classic drama — of 
Greece or England or France — as a point of departure. If he did 
not do so he would be misunderstood. If he did not do so he would 
fail to appreciate the best work of an Ibsen or an Anouilh or a Fry, 
of a Jeffers or an Eliot, all of whom used the Greek drama as bases 
for plays. If the classics are a part of good criticism today they 
must, then, have been part of good criticism one hundred and twen- 
ty-five years ago. 

The critic of 1823 was well aware of the dramatic situation of 
his time. He was candid when he wrote of it: 


It is a question of some interest [that] the present century, which 
teems, especially in Great Britain, with literary talent in every de- 
partment, and in none more than in serious poetry, should have 
done so little for the tragic drama... .8 


And, one by one, he pointed out the weaknesses of the dramatic 
works which he had reviewed. Of the plays of Joanna Baillie he re- 
marked: “They are written in the freedom and fidelity of nature; 
but, with all their veracity, they are somewhat prosaic, and wanting 
in the genuine glow of poetic expression.”® Of Coleridge’s play he 
dogmatically said, “Remorse is a burst of mystical passion [and] 
confounds all delicate discrimination of character. . . . This intensity 
of highly stimulated fancy can hardly fit [Coleridge] to copy the 
literal realities of life.’ On the same page the same critic said of 
Byron “that the extravagance of his personal sensibility is better 
suited to solitude than to the bustling scenes of the drama. . . . Un- 
der the dead coloring of misanthropy (or if not hatred, the contempt 
of their own species), his heroes lose the variety of living char- 
acter.”’10 

These are opinions similar to the ones we voice today when we 
refer — if we do—to the dramas of the same three writers. Such 
critics, surely, should not be neglected. 

But let us move a step further into our inquiry. As recently as 
1946, a modern critic said of Das Golden Vlies, by Franz Grillparzer: 


[It] establishes completely the artistic identity of Grillparzer . . . from 
influences foreign to it. Its substance is psychological analysis of 
Medea’s relations with Jason, with an implicit criticism of another 
aspect of romanticism, the romantic “hero.”11 


8“French and English Tragedy,” North American Review, XVI (1823), 124. 
*Ibid., p. 148. 

Ibid. 

Ronald Peacock, ‘“he Poet in the Theatre (New York, 1946), p. 54. 
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In 1823 one of our neglected critics had said of the same play: 


The story is of the wildest and most revolting kind; yet it is so man- 
aged, as never to disgust us, and scarcely to seem improbable. The 
characters are so true to nature that every thing else seems natural. 
Each is consistent throughout, though continually disclosing some- 
thing new, and thus we are presented with faithful and striking 
pictures of the developments and changes of human feelings. . . . 
It is like coming from a hall, where some solemn pageant has been 
exhibited, into the open air, and the community of the wide world’s 
fortunes and passions, to rise from the stately declamation of Cor- 
neille’s Medee, and then to give ourselves up to the emotions of the 
scene in hearing Grillparzer’s “wild maid of Cholchis.”12 


Without disparaging the critic of 1946, one must ask the question, 
Why should he be read and the critic of 1823 forgotten, when the 
earlier, fulfilling the same function as the latter, said much the same 
words? And the critic of 1823 gave out with his ideas in the same 
year Grillparzer’s play was produced! Surely a critic whose views 
are verified a century and a quarter later must have uttered good 
sense. 

But in Charleston, South Carolina, within the pages of the 
Southern Review, an even more stringent criterion of dramatic criti- 
cism was being applied to the contemporary dramatists of the Eng- 
lish and continental stage by Hugh Swinton Legare. Legare, editor 
of the Review during its four-year life, sought to “examine many 
matters that [were] considered in other countries as quite settled.”’14 
In the first issue of the magazine he set up sound standards of criti- 
cism: 


If we were called upon to exemplify the difference between sound 
criticism and the petulant and presumptuous dogmatism of prejudice 
and ignorance, we should refer to A. W. Schlegel’s course of dramatic 
literature for the one, and Voltaire’s strictures upon the Greek 
tragedies, in his various prefaces and commentaries . . . for the 
other.14 


Too often has Legare been dismissed with the term “classicist.” 
The epithet is as careless as it is inadequate. Legare’s knowledge 
of the classics was immense. But his knowledge of English and 
continental literature was also immense. His position was simply 


12“Grillparzer’s Golden Fleece,” North American Review, XVI (1823), 285- 
86. 
(Hugh Swinton Legare], “Classical Learning,” Southern Review, I 
(1828), 2. 
“Ibid., p. 15. 
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that “a critic who has studied both Shakespeare and Sophocles, must 
have a juster notion of the true excellence of dramatic composition, 
than he who has studied only one of them.”15 And, following this 
principle, Legare expanded his knowledge of the drama until the 
classic, the medieval, and the modern stage were familiar to him. 

As a result of this lifetime of careful study, Legare demanded 
of the dramatist whom he would call excellent, all of those basic 
qualities which are found in both Sophocles and Shakespeare. Al- 
though he admitted the soundness of Schlegel’s scholarship, he dis- 
agreed with the reasoning of that Shakespearian scholar. Thus, 
assenting to Schlegel’s premise that “the feeling of the moderns is, 
upon the whole, more intense, their fancy more incorporeal, their 
thoughts more contemplative,”16 he disagreed with the conclusions 
of the German. Although the spirit of poetry and of drama had 
changed — because of the necessity of different associations sug- 
gested by a change in natural objects— does this, Legare asked, 
“alter, in any essential degree, the forms of beauty?” Does this dif- 
ference of association in any manner “affect the proportions which 
the parts of a work of art ought to bear to each other and to the 
whole?’’17 

Schlegel had argued that the difference between ancient and 
modern — or romantic— art had appeared in every genre. This 
Legare denied. We do not differ in taste, he asserted. All scholars, 
of every generation, and especially those of today — the twentieth 
century as well as Legare’s contemporaries, we might add — delight 
in Greek tragedies. This agreement of taste may also be applied, 
he said, to particular objects of the drama: 


A picture of conjugal love, as in Hector and Andromache — of 
maternal despair, as in Shakespeare’s Blanche — of filial devotedness, 
as in the Antigone. . . . [It] is impossible to exhibit such objects in 
more than one style that shall be perfect — and that the natural, the 
universal, the unchangeable. . . .18 


As Legare distinguished between the classic and romantic con- 
ceptions of dramatic art, he set forth principles which, he held, 


Ibid., p. 38. 

*®August Wilhelm Schlegel, A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and 
Literature (London, 1815), I, 15. 

“(Hugh Swinton Legare], “Byron’s Letters and Journals,” Southern Re- 
view, VII (1831), 21. 
8Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
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should guide good art in any age. These principles would be found 
wherever greatness appeared — although they were identified with 
Greek art. 


Three things were considered as essential to all excellence, in a com- 
position of genius: perfect unity of purpose, simplicity of style, and 
ease of execution. . . . Other nations have produced works indicat- 
ing as rare and fertile invention, as much depth of thought, as much 
vigor of conception, as much intensity of feeling — but no body of 
literature or art can be compared to the antique for the severe reason, 
the close, unsparing logic of its criticism. Unity of design, especially 
. . . they rigorously exacted. They considered a work of art as a 
whole — a sort of organized body — to the very structure of which 
certain parts and proportions, and none others, were essential, and 
in which the least violation of this fitness and harmony was a de- 
formity, more or less uncouth and monstrous.19 


In the face of comments such as these, it indeed seems odd that 
our historians of dramatic criticism, aware of the dependence which 
our Eliots and our Frys, our Anouilhs and our Sartres, our O’Neills 
and our Jeffers have all placed upon the great Greek dramatists, 
have not noticed our own early nineteenth-century criticism which 
so clearly pointed out the excellence of Greek drama. Perhaps our 
historians have been negligent. 


p. 25. 


WORKSHOP 


WRITING THE HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


ALBERTA H. AHLER 


ODAY we are experiencing a widespread revival of interest in 
Fast changes in living—television, deep freezes, and 
hydromatics — make it increasingly important that past customs, 
events, and personalities be reviewed by way of an entertaining, 
kaleidoscopic medium. Extensive coast-to-coast travel by automo- 
bile has popularized over-night stops to attend historical dramas in 
various localities. Following are a few of the pageants current in 
the South: 

Revivifying personalities are Horn in the West (Daniel Boone) 
at Boone, North Carolina, and, opening in June, 1956, Chucky Jack 
(John Sevier) at Gatlinburg, Tennessee. Recreating racial groups 
are Unto These Hills (the Cherokees) in Cherokee, North Carolina, 
and Florida Aflame (the Seminoles) in Clearwater, Florida. Com- 
memorating special dates are Wilderness Road at Berea College in 
Kentucky, and the Bi-Centennial Acadian Pageant at St. Martins- 
ville, Louisiana, site of the tomb of Evangeline. Based on the 
Founding Fathers and the ideals for which the American Revolution 
was fought is The Common Glory at Williamsburg, Virginia. 

As this brief survey shows, the public is enjoying and demanding 
history by way of the pageant. 


II 


You may never write commercially, but you may be called upon 
to create a pageant for the special anniversary of a club, high school, 


Miss Ahler (M.A., Tennessee, 1937) teaches public speaking, forensics, and 
dramatics at Central High School in Fountain City, Tennessee. This article 
grows in large measure out of her experience in writing and directing Golden 
Backlogs, a pageant commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association, and produced at the University of Tennessee in 
1954. 
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college, church, or similar organization. If so, this article may be of 
help to you. 

Writing a historical pageant calls for a highly specialized type of 
preparation. Pageants such as those just mentioned, serve as excel- 
lent contemporary patterns for initial reading. Recent books on the 
theory, technique, and production of pageants also give general in- 
formation on methods of procedure. A historian is indispensable in 
supplying a skeleton outline of outstanding events that could be 
covered. The writer will find it expedient to read histories, biog- 
raphies, novels, stories, booklets, pamphlets, lectures, school an- 
nuals, secretarial records, printed programs, and government bulle- 
tins for resource materials. Because he must be exact in hundreds 
of types of facts, he will consult books on the geography, topog- 
raphy, and nature lore of the territory which is to be the setting 
for his drama. He will no doubt want to use specific names of cities 
and towns; industries and occupations; railways and steamships; 
forts, battles, and weapons; rivers, creeks, or canals; and trees, 
flowers, fruits, and birds. If he has lived in the locale, it will be of 
inestimable value since experiences of early childhood will be re- 
freshed in his mind. If he has not been a resident, he should move 
in for as long as possible, live in as many typical situations as pos- 
sible, and interview as many people as possible, particularly old- 
timers, who can hand down invaluable reminiscences of by-gone 
days. When the writer has completed this general background prep- 
aration, he becomes a permanent fixture in the stacks of both the 
public and the college library; all reference librarians become untir- 
ing aides. His mental warehouse, bulging with tagged and untagged 
supplies, must be constantly replenished as he writes. 

Having become thoroughly saturated with material, the writer is 
ready to plan the framework on which he will fasten the episodes 
of his pageant. Circulating throughout must be an underlying 
theme. Carrying its pulse-beat must be the men and women of his- 
tory who deserve the limelight and others who are contributory. 
Availability of information and historical significance will determine 
which scenes are to be major and which minor; chronological order, 
naturally, determines the sequence. Pageants with a few characters, 
real or fictional, who unravel a story from the beginning to the 
end, seem to be the most interesting. These characters, finding 
themselves involved in domestic struggles, romantic customs, indus- 
trial trends, governmental decrees, disturbing wars, and the like, 
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true to each respective period of time, can develop the plot through 
successive conflicts to a breath-taking crisis. Several characters, at 
least a hero and heroine, appearing throughout the pageant and liv- 
ing through a progression of tensions, have the greatest audience ap- 
peal. The tensions themselves will be built by an intriguing combi- 
nation of historical facts and the writer’s fancy. 

A prologue may be used to afford a synoptic view of events 
previous to the opening scene of the pageant. If it consists of words 
only, it should be both accurate and poetic. It may, however, take 
the form of a salute which makes use of characters, pertinent flags, 
trumpeters, poetry, and music. The poetry and music may be that 
of the respective state or school. For instance, the author’s Golden 
Backlogs, a pageant featuring the development of education in East 
Tennessee, began with an orchestration of the Tennessee state song, 
My Homeland, Tennessee. A verse-speaking choir responded with 
the centennial poem by John Trotwood Moore, which begins, 

Tennessee, Oh Tennessee 

All our love goes out to thee... . 
Then a chorus sang with the orchestra, My Homeland Tennessee, 
by Nell Taylor and Roy Smith. The verse choir and chorus, in 
surplices, were right and left of the orchestra, on risers. The nar- 
rator read: “East Tennessee, the proud ‘Father of Education’ for 
the entire State, we salute you!” The Tennessee flag, flanked by 
the American and Christian flags, and trumpeters, dressed in fron- 
tier costumes, including coonskin caps, took center stage for an 
opening measure. The verse-speaking choir responded in unison: 

From the hazy mist enveloping the Smokies, 

To the green expanse of Sweetwater Valley; 

From the frontier cabin bearing scars of Indian tomahawks, 

We salute you. 

The Tennessee flag bearer stepped forward from the group; 
trumpeters faced the flag and played another salutatory measure. 
Verse-speaking choir: 

Boys: From the rugged ridges of the Chilhowee 


Girls: To the long blue walls of the Cumberland 
Unison: This is East Tennessee. We salute you. 


A final duet from the trumpeters closed the prologue. 
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This combination of orchestra, singing chorus, speaking choir, 
and narrator provided an introduction that was an effective atten- 
tion-getting springboard. Two hundred and seventy-six people par- 
ticipated. The way was paved for the big show! 

As has already been made evident, a pageant differs from a play 
in many respects. The writer must provide for more participants, 
more scenes, more elaborate costumery, and more varied stage ef- 
fects; a pageant must have larger dimensions and broader scope. If 
indoors, it may include anything from a band wagon to a trolley 
car; outdoors, from an oxcart to a steamship actually coming up 
Lake Michigan, or a Diesel engine speeding down the steel rails. 
The writer must provide quiet soliloquies as well as boisterous mob 
scenes. He must plan for the showy, the colorful, the spectacular. 
Pageantry revels in ostentatious display. A pageant must have ex- 
pansive movements. Dancers may trip off local-color authenticity 
by means of a sinuous, tribal dance or a multi-figured folk-game; a 
soloist may create rhythmic atmosphere for an ensuing scene or 
enhance one just finished. Dancing may be used for interpretative 
interludes, connectives, or background effects. 

Pageantry lends itself to great variety in staging. In order to 
avoid delay while changing sets, one scene may be planned to take 
place on the proscenium while the next is being set up on the stage 
proper. To keep the audience in a state of surprise, newsboys may 
rush through the aisles of the balcony waving papers and screaming 
headlines: “ ‘President Wilson Declares War!’ Read all about it. 
Extra! Extra! Buy an extra!” Or brightly colored automobiles 
may be driven onto the main floor, conveying ladies wearing dusters 
and motor veils, while the organist plays Jn My Merry Oldsmobile. 
Or there may be a dramatic skit of voices projected over a micro- 
phone from backstage while the curtain is closed. 

As to music: songs composed during the period and suited to 
each scene are a sine qua non. Here again, variety in rendition adds 
fuel to the fire. A fiddler in a cabin scene may jiggle out Sourwood 
Mountain, or a duet, On Top of Old Smoky, may be sung to tthe 
accompaniment of a guitar by two school children on the Friday 
afternoon program in the log school house. Lovers may be listening 
to a warbler up in a tree while the girls’ chorus on the main floor 
sings a special arrangement of Listen to the Mocking Bird. School 
children may sing Canning the Kaiser, while they roll trench candles 
and bandages on the stage; or a soloist before the curtain in a spot- 
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light may sing J Wish I Could Shimmee Like My Sister Kate, after 
a scene of Bloomer Girls in the gymnasium trying to learn the latest 
dance. For a tremendous crescendo, the combined orchestra and 
chorus may render such a number as Land of Hope and Glory, while 
the stage is filled to capacity with the entire cast for the concluding 
scene. An excellent source for consultation on the selection of songs 
is Variety Music Cavalcade. 

The second necessary accessory to a pageant is costumery. Once 
more, variety is vastly important — variety marked by contrast. 
Skirt lengths, kinds of materials, hat, dress, coat, and shoe styles 
will change noticeably as time moves along. Men’s collars, suits, and 
haircuts will vary. For aid in costume detail, from coiffure to foot- 
wear, Harper’s Bazaar is the best style magazine issued as early as 
1905. The Ladies’ Home Journal and Woman’s Home Companion 
are available and helpful for later dates. 

Hand props also must be carefully chosen. A tin lard bucket is 
the dinner pail for 1905; a fly swatter in 1908 must be the leafy 
branch of a tree; a nylon bristle hairbrush will not be acceptable 
for a scene laid in 1910. Hand curling irons, heated over a kerosene 
lamp, or stocking rags for rolling up long curls were standard equip- 
ment in the college girl’s boudoir in 1912; and when the first Miss 
Co-ed went on the street, she carried a tall, linen parasol, circled 
with tiers of ruffles. These are merely a sample of the choices in 
hand props that must be made to maintain congruency. 

Demanding particular attention is the dialogue. As people speak, 
facts come to life. What they say must be undergirded by basic 
truths. A knowledge of products, prices, commodities, entertain- 
ments, daily living habits, etc., help to put the proper words into 
the mouths of the characters. Here the newspaper is to be brought 
down from the archives. Its columns afford a rich harvest of things 
to be worked into the script: Newbro’s Herpicide for falling hair, 
perfumed hat pin heads from Paris, Dante’s /nferno at the theatre, 
the Hug-Me-Tite buggy waiting at the railroad station, a three-day 
horse auction, hotel rooms at a dollar a day, single (one dollar and 
a half with bath), Theda Bara at the silent moving picture theatre, 
dinner at the Tea-Cup Inn Fernery. Such items add credibility to 
the dialogue for scenes taking place between 1910 and 1915. 

‘Julius Mattfeld, comp., Variety Music Cavalcade, 1620-1950. A Chro- 


nology of Vocal and Instrumental Music Popular in the United States (New 
York, 1952). 
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The dialect and superstitions peculiar to a region should also be 
part of the dialogue. For example, in the Appalachian Highlands, a 
mother might say to her son, “Agin’ you war a year old, I sot you 
in the middle of the floor with a Bible, an axe, and a copper in front 
of you. If you’d a reched for the axe, you’d been a cyarpenter; fer 
the copper, a storekeeper; but you reched clean out and fotched 
the Bible. Right then I knowed you’d be a preacher.” In the moun- 
tains, a school boy might take his teacher a “plumgranny” (pome- 
granate) or a mole-skin. In presenting the latter he would be apt to 
say, “I kotched hit, skunt hit, and fotched hit to ye, m’self.” 

Terms peculiar to a specific period give sparkle to dialogue. For 
instance, in 1907, a character speaks of heating the flat iron in the 
fireplace; in 1917, he talks of Victory Bonds, sugar-less and meat- 
less days; in 1943, he tells of spending his gasoline and sugar ration 
stamps. 

Whatever the content of the dialogue, the speeches should be 
kept brief and properly divided among the characters. Every speech 
should develop characterization, advance the plot, and create moods 
suited to the situation. 

The need for brevity here does not allow a full discussion of 
lighting, but just as butter goes with bread, so each scene calls for 
special lighting effects that aid in establishing a mood, emphasizing 
a situation, or creating greater credibility. The light plot should be 
given careful attention. 

Finally, when all has been set, from the opening to the closing 
scene, the writer can still add anything needful or desirable through 
the vehicle already cited several times — the speaking choir. Such 
a choir is not only a correlated means of developing plot, but also 
the leavening that supplies impetus, zest, and atmosphere through- 
out. It may be used as the dynamo that sparks the entire script if 
the choral reading schemes are based on the philosophy that “there 
is no art without contrast,” for this speaking group can achieve 
contrast in mood, tempo, euphony, meaning, voices, rhythm, and 
sound effects. Choral lines and groupings will be most effective 
when arranged so that this speaking body engenders, maintains, sus- 
pends, or enforces all the emotions of the pageant. In short, the 
choir can lift the scenes to their greatest dramatic heights. The fol- 
lowing excerpt, I believe, elucidates these points.? 


*Golden Backlogs, pp. 164-65. 
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(Eight boys of the verse-speaking choir in uniform on stage, before the 
curtain. A blue spot.) 


Boys: We are the Air Corps 
The Winged Air Corps 
The United States Air Corps. 
That’s why with parachutes, planes, and carriers, too, 
Our pilots and radio men and bombers true, 
We’re going to see this damn thing through. 


(Verse-speaking choir sways in rhythm with the orchestra and joins 
chorus in the official Army Air Corps song.) 


Boys: (Quietly, calmly: ) 
It is August 6, 1945 
Eight o’clock in the morning 
Our B-29’s are high in the sky. 
(Spot changes to red.) ; 


VSC: “A flash like a sheet of sun! 
(There is a terrific flash of light.) 


VSC: An explosion! 
(Horrible thunder roar.) 


Boys: A tower of dust, heat, and fission fragments mount— 
The town is blazing violently. 
Homes collapse like paper 
Buildings are stripped to their steel frames as fleshless corpses. 
Trees are naked— 
Clouds of smoke make twilight 
Muffled screams come from underneath the rubble. 
Japanese crawl from dugouts praying, ‘Our Lord Jesus, 
have pity on us.’ 
Hair and eyebrows are singed off— 
Blood runs from heads, chests, and backs, 
Burns have seared patterns on flesh 
Faces are blotted out by flame— 
Some vomit as they walk 
All cannot crawl out 
A hundred thousand lie dead. 
The day grows darker and darker 
All are dazed— 
All is SILENCE. 
THIS IS HIROSHIMA.”3 


(Red light fades out. Eight men slowly exit from stage. Dim spot focuses 
on VSC.) 


VSsCc: “IT do not pity the dead, to whom the fierce death came 
Like flame, in a wild day or out of a nightmare night... . 
I pity the mean little minds that remain the same 
Despite all that men die for. . . .”4 


*Excerpted from Hiroshima, by John Hershey. 
‘From “The War Dead,” by William Rose Benet. 
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As there are many roads leading to Rome, so there are many 
ways of writing a pageant. Regardless of suggestions, each writer 
will follow his own originality. So if you wish to develop the germ 
of creative talent lying latent within you, if you are unafraid of hard 
work, and if you wish to experience the joy of a Gargantuan task 
undertaken and completed, try writing a historical pageant. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


(As Revised and Adopted, April 8, 1955) 
Article I. Name 


The name of the Association shall be the SouTHERN SPEECH 
ASSOCIATION. 


Article II. Officers 


Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be President, 
First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Third Vice-President, 
Executive Secretary, and Editor of Publications. The terms of office 
of the Editor and of the Executive Secretary shall be set so as not 
to terminate at the same time. 

Section 2. The First Vice-President shall automatically succeed 
to the office of President upon the expiration of the President’s 
term of office. 

Section 3. The First Vice-President shall succeed the President, 
should the President’s office become vacant through death, resigna- 
tion, or disability. The Executive Council shall have authority to 
fill any other vacancy created by the death, resignation, or dis- 
ability of an elected officer of the Association. 


Article III. Executive Council 


Section 1. The Executive Council of the SourHERN SPEECH 
AssociATION shall consist of the elected officers of the Association, 
two representatives from each state within the recognized area of the 
Association, and the Immediate Past President, Executive Secretary, 
and Editor, each for one year following the expiration of his term 
of office. 

Section 2. The two representatives from each state shall consist 
of one representative from the college or university level and one 
from the elementary-secondary level, to be selected at the discretion 
of each state association, provided that one new representative is 
selected each year for a two-year term. 
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Section 3. The term of office of all Council members, including 
state representatives, shall expire at the close of the convention; 
newly elected officers shall assume office at the close of the conven- 
tion. 


Article IV. The Advisory Board 


An Advisory Board, consisting of the Immediate Past President 
and three members elected by the Executive Council for a term of 
three years each with staggered terms of office, shall assist the Pres- 
ident in determining policy and as otherwise needed. 


Article V. Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The President shall perform the following-named 
duties and such other related duties as shall arise: 


A. Prepare the program for the annual convention. 

B. Preside at all business meetings of the Association and Execu- 
tive Council. 

C. Appoint and notify all committees except those otherwise 
provided for. 

D. See that the members of the profession receive notice of meet- 
ings and activities of the Association and of the Council, 
unless the transmission of such notice has been otherwise 
assigned. 


Section 2. The Vice-Presidents: 


A. The First Vice-President shall perform the following-named 
duties and such other related duties as shall arise: 

1. Assist the President in the preparation of the program for 

the annual convention. 

2. Serve as liaison officer between state associations and 

the SouUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION. 

3. Serve as membership chairman, working with state asso- 
ciations and others, to promote membership in the 
SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION; to assist the Executive 
Secretary in compiling mailing lists from the various 
states; and to furnish the Editor with corrected lists of 
state officers. 
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B. The Second Vice-President shall perform the following-named 
duties and such other related duties as shall arise: 

1. Endeavor to gain added recognition from state depart- 
ments of education for speech work done in high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

2. Foster and encourage speech work at the elementary level. 

3. Promote the publication of articles relating to speech ac- 
tivities in various state educational journals and in similar 
publications. 


C. The Third Vice-President shall supervise all extracurricular 

activities of the Association. Specifically he shall: 

1. Be charged with the planning and operation of the annual 
Tournament and Congress. 

2. Select a director of the Congress and/or Tournament, 
subject to the approval of the President of the Association. 

3. Endeavor to serve as a clearing house in the scheduling of 
tournaments, congresses, and festivals. 


Section 3. The Executive Secretary shall perform all the ordi- 
nary duties of the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association. As 
Treasurer he shall furnish a financial report to each annual con- 
vention. The Executive Secretary shall incorporate into his report 
a financial accounting covering all publications. 


Section 4. The Editor shall direct and supervise the publica- 
tions of the Association as authorized by the Executive Council. 


Section 5. An Advertising Manager, appointed by the Executive 
Secretary and Editor, shall perform the duties connected with the 
procuring of advertising for the SouTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL. 


Article VI. Membership 


Section 1. Membership in this Association shall be open, upon 
application, to any teacher of speech or other person interested in 
speech activities, upon payment of the current annual dues. 


Section 2. Other persons may be elected to membership by a 
majority vote of the Association. 
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Article VII. Amendments 


This Constitution and By-laws may be amended at any meeting 
of the Association by two-thirds of the votes cast. 


BY-LAWS 
Article I. Election of Officers 


Section 1. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected 
by the Association at each convention. Nominations for this election 
shall be made by a Nominating Committee of five, chosen in the fol- 
lowing manner: Without nominations from the floor, tellers appoint- 
ed by the President shall distribute blank ballots on which each 
voter shall place the names of five members of the Association who 
are eligible to serve on the Nominating Committee. No ballot con- 
taining more or fewer than five members shall be counted. The five 
members receiving the largest number of votes shall be declared 
elected, except that while the names of more than one person from 
the same school may be placed on any ballot, only one person from 
a given school shall be permitted membership on the committee. (In 
the counting of the ballots, consequently, all persons from a given 
school, except the one among them with highest plurality, shall be 
dropped from consideration.) Any ties in the voting shall be broken 
by the President, and the member with the largest plurality shall be 
chairman. The Nominating Committee shall be elected at the first 
business meeting of the convention and shall report at the first busi- 
ness meeting of the convention held the following year. The Nomi- 
nating Committee shall propose one or more names for each office. 
Before proceeding to a ballot, the President shall call for additional 
nominations from the floor. 

The Nominating Committee shall also prepare the list of nomi- 
nees from this regional association for the Legislative Assembly of 
the Speech Association of America for submission to the Nominating 
Committee of the Speech Association of America in accordance with 
its constitution. 


Section 2. The Editor and Executive Secretary shall be elected 
one year prior to their taking office. These officers-elect shall be 
nominated by the Executive Council, upon the recommendation of 
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a subcommittee appointed by the President, and elected by the As- 
sociation at the final business meeting of a convention. 


Section 3. The President and Vice-President shall be elected 
for a term of one year; the Editor and Executive Secretary shall be 
elected for terms of three years each. 


Article II. Dues 


Section 1. Dues for regular membership shall be three dollars 
($3.00) per annum, payable in advance. 


Section 2. A sustaining membership fee of five dollars ($5.00) 
shall be acceptable to cover membership in this Association, the 
convention registration fee, and such publications and privileges as 
the Executive Council shall grant. 


Section 3. A registration fee of two dollars ($2.00) shall be as- 
sessed from each person registered at the convention; however, all 
undergraduate students and high school students are privileged to 
attend upon payment of a registration fee of fifty cents ($.50); 
furthermore, all students enrolled in Tournaments and Congresses 
of the Association shall be admitted to the convention free of charge. 


Section 4. All undergraduate students are eligible for a special 
student membership with all the privileges of regular membership, 
upon payment by December 1 of annual dues of one dollar ($1.00). 


Article III. Committees 


Section 1. The Committee structure of the SouTHERN SPEECH 
ASSOCIATION shall consist of a system of standing committees, each 
of which shall function throughout the year within its sphere of 
interest and designated scope to promote the objectives of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Section 2. Members of these committees shall be appointed for 
a term of three years, with staggered terms, shall be eligible for re- 
appointment, and the retiring member shall serve as chairman. 


Section 3. A Committee on Committees, consisting of the newly 
elected officers of the Association and the Immediate Past President, 
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shall make committee appointments at each convention, and shall 
review committee assignments in the fall, filling vacancies as need- 
ed. Any committee may recommend new members, but the power of 
appointment shall reside in the Committee on Committees. 


Section 4. Each committee shall present its report to the Execu- 
tive Council in session at the convention as requested by the Presi- 
dent, and the President is empowered to require reports of progress 
during the year. 


Section 5. The following-named committees have been given 
standing committee status: 


A. Finance Committee, whose purpose shall be to prepare an 
annual budget, present it to the Council for approval, and 
supervise its use. The Executive Secretary shall be an ex 
officio member of the Finance Committee. 


B. Convention Invitation Committee, whose purpose shall be to 
receive all invitations for future conventions of the Associa- 
tion and, after due consideration, to make appropriate recom- 
mendations to the Executive Council. 

C. Convention Proceedings Committee, whose purpose shall be 
to prepare a suminary of all sessions of the annual conven- 
tion in a form suitable for publication by the Editor in the 
Journal. The chairman of the committee may appoint as 
many additional reporters as may be needed. 


D. Southern Regional AETA Workshop Committee, whose mem- 
bers must hold membership in both AETA and SSA, and 
whose purpose shall be to sponsor a workshop in theatre arts 
to be held in conjunction with the annual convention, and to 
assist the President in planning the program of sectional 
meetings in theatre arts. 


E. Southern Regional Workshop Committee in Speech and Hear- 
ing Disorders, whose members must hold membership in both 
ASHA and SSA, and whose purpose shall be to sponsor a 
workshop in speech therapy and/or hearing to be held in 

conjunction with the annual convention, and to assist the 

President in planning programs for sectional meetings in its 

interest areas. 
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F. Southern Regional AFA Workshop Committee, whose mem- 
bers must hold membership in both AFA and SSA, and whose 
purpose shall be to sponsor a workshop in forensics to be held 
in conjunction with the annual convention, and to assist the 
President in planning programs for sectional meetings in 
forensics. 


Section 6. The President may appoint such special committees A 
as seem necessary and desirable to assist him in carrying out his 
program for the year, with such appointments to expire with his 
term of office. The Executive Council may authorize the appoint- 
ment of special committees to serve longer than one year. 
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James GOLDEN 


An IntropuctTion To Descriptive Lincuistics. By H. A. Gleason. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1955; pp. viii + 389. $5.50. 


Professor Gleason’s book is an excellent comprehensive introduction to the 
study of descriptive linguistics. It is solely an introduction covering many 
topics, some in such a way that would compel considerable prior study in 
various related fields before full or even adequate understanding would result 
for the beginner. This suggests that perhaps the most obvious need between 
teacher and student is mutual intelligibility. There are relatively too few 
students who are sufficiently trained even in English grammar to be able to 
manage a work of this kind with great profit. 

A preview of the highly interesting topical matter might be in order. The 
volume contains twenty-four chapters of subject matter, a selected bibliogra- 
phy, a few notes, and an index. 

In Chapter I the author defines linguistics as “the science which attempts 
to understand language from the point of view of its internal structure.” 
Language, says he, operates with two kinds of materials. One is sound; the 
other is ideas, meanings, etc. These two, insofar as they concern linguistics, 
he says, may conveniently be labeled expression and content. The following 
three chapters of the text are devoted to the expansion of this concept. In the 
treatment which follows, an introduction to the definition of the phoneme is 
made. Much further on, in Chapter XII, a more comprehensive treatment of 
phonemics is presented. 

Of particular interest to many teachers of language — or, for that matter, 
to the casual or untrained teacher of phonetics — is the theory that “phonemes 
are part of the system of one specific language.” If the phonemes of one 
specific language are found in another, the circumstance must be regarded as 
fortuitous rather than as common and expected. To those who teach what 
is known as “prescriptive phonetics,” the revelations of the application of pho- 
nemics—even the theory of the phoneme—are tiresome, vexatious, and un- 
necessary. 

The discussion in Chapter II of minimal pairs is instructive and useful, 
especially in common conjunction with the teaching of basic concepts in pho- 
netics courses. This should help considerably in getting across the idea of 
homorganicity of consonant structure in English (the language under discus- 
sion) sounds. 

One aspect of phonemonology not commonly described as such, especially 
in textbooks on phonetics, is the treatment of breaks or open transitions as 
phonemes. An example given by Gleason is the contrast of night rate with 
nitrate. “Since this break serves to distinguish utterances, it is a phoneme.” 
In such contrastive phrasal homophones as home aid and home made many 
students and teachers who try to avoid using the glottal stop (open break or 
transition) frequently do so in these examples, not realizing the phonemic ne- 
cessity for doing so. 

[ 219 ] 
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Professor Gleason lists the complete inventory of English phonemes as 
follows (symbolization not being shown by this reviewer): twenty-four con- 
sonants; nine vowels; three semivowels; one open transition; four stresses; 
four pitches; and three clause terminals. In all, there are forty-six. 

Section Two of the book deals, in eight chapters, with the morpheme, and 
its relation to phonemes and grammar in general. Section Three makes a 
return to the phoneme, with seven chapters devoted to this problem. Included 
is a chapter on acoustic phonetics in which the theory and application of 
formants in spectographic analysis is very satisfactorily set forth. Section 
Four deals compactly in six chapters with the following subjects: 

The process of communication, in which a new branch of science has arisen 
in recent years, called communication theory. Professor Gleason demonstrates 
admirably how closely related and connected are linguistics and this new 
theory, and wherein the implications for linguisitics are emerging. This chap- 
ter is the clearest explanation of communication theory this reviewer has seen. 

Variation in speech, in which analogic, phonetic, and phonemic changes are 
used in exemplary ways to show that “one of the most evident facts about 
speech is its variability.” 

Writing systems, in which representations of phonemes and morphemes are 
graphemically analyzed. 

Written languages, a discussion of the failings and inadequacies of modern 
written forms, with influences of one written form upon another. 

Language classification, a discussion of those elements which should be con- 
sidered when languages are to be classified into relational categories. 

Some languages and language families, an incomplete listing of categories 
and sub-categories of the world’s languages. 

In sum, Professor Gleason has produced a book of great worth to the 
teacher who deals in any manner with problems of language, speech, and 
communication. 


Matcorm 
Brooklyn College 


Great PreacHinc Topay. Edited by Alton M. Motter. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955; pp. 255. $3.00. 


The Chicago Sunday Evening Club is a non-denominational evening serv- 
ice in the Chicago “Loop,” established forty-seven years ago, and known all 
over America. Here appear the best-known Protestant preachers and an oc- 
casional layman. The services are broadcast, and thousands of hearers re- 
quest copies of the sermons by mail. For this clientele a book of fifteen ser- 
mons was published in 1952, and now this volume of twenty-five sermons. 
The authors run the gamut of “greats,” from Bunche and Buttrick to Weather- 
head and Youngdahl. It is interesting that the first and last named are lay- 
men. 

Let us begin by reminding ourselves concerning this book — and all “books 
of sermons” — that these are mot sermons. They are sermon-scripts, apparent- 
ly substantially as delivered to the Chicago Sunday Evening Club by twenty- 
five men, and edited by the director of the Club. Those who know this 
“Club” can recreate the setting of worship, the listening congregation, and 
the “auditorium.” And the photographs of the twenty-five men on the dust- 
jacket helped this reviewer greatly in recapturing each preacher’s appearance. 
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But even so, they lack the setting of corporate worship, the audience, the per- 
sonal presence, and the delivery by which a script becomes a sermon. They 
are only scripts, or sermonic essays. 

But these are vital scripts. Every one of them breathes urgency, direct 
discourse, and personal encounter. The purposes, though varied, are all 
valid. The topics are diverse, yet uniformly apt; and they present the peren- 
nial themes of the Christian Gospel—both personal and social — freshly, 
simply, and powerfully. The one exception, an address on the United Nations 
by Ralph Bunche, was, strictly speaking, not a sermon, but an address. It is 
interesting to note that there are no “token” texts prefixed to the scripts, but 
rather that the Bible is used functionally and helpfully. Yet the prominent ear- 
marks of the new “Biblical preaching” are conspicuously absent, and all are 
“topical” sermons. 

Two of the best sermons, in my opinion, are by Harry Emerson Fosdick 
(“The Importance of Doubting Your Doubts”) and Reinhold Niebuhr (“Sor- 
row and Joy According to the Christian’s Faith”). The poorest is Henry 
Hitt Crane’s “Thermometers versus Thermostats.” But you might not agree 
with this evaluation. 

Let me shift attention, therefore, to a factor about which all teachers of 
speech can agree. Let me ask questions both of the publisher and editor of 
this book. Why not attempt to describe the speech situation, the setting (the 
building, the congregation, the service of worship, the Scripture read as a 
“lesson,” the appearance and characteristics of the preacher, his apparent pur- 
pose, and the like), in which these sermons were originally delivered? Would 
not this aid a reader as he attempts to translate the scripts back into sermons? 
(That Dr. Motter could provide this setting I have no doubt, for in the 
October, 1953, issue of The Pulpit he does this graphically for the sermon by 
Dr. Fosdick.) Is the arrangement alphabetically by authors as felicitous as it 
is convenient? What do the publishers expect such a book of “sermons” to 
do for the reader? And who is the reader supposed to be? 

Let us end this review as many sermons end— with a reminder and ex- 
hortation growing out of these questions. We Southern teachers of speech 
have unique opportunities to correct the partial approach of such books of 
“sermons.” For we teach in an area where the over-simplified “preach the 
Word” stereotype is slowly yielding to the richer rhetorical and Christian 
tradition. Therefore, we can aid students of speech and clergy alike, as we 
insist that a sermon, like any speech, is delivered in a situation, for a purpose, 
to an audience, and that it can and should be read and studied in its context. 
For a sermon, this context is a service of worship. 

Perhaps we can encourage editors and publishers to re-examine their pre- 
suppositions and thus serve better our common cause. 


Joun J. Rupin II 
Divinty School, Duke University 


Guive to Goop SpeecH. By James H. McBurney and Ernest J. Wrage. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955; pp. 346. $5.00. 


Guide to Good Speech is essentially an abbreviated version of The Art of 
Good Speech by the same authors. Twenty-seven chapters have been shorten- 
ed to twenty-one, and 584 pages have become 346. The shrinkage process has 
strengthened the present edition in some respects, but weakened it in others. 
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The new book’s format is an improvement over the earlier edition. The 
crowded and cramped appearance of The Art of Good Speech has given way 
to much better spacing between chapter sections and subsections. This makes 
the organization of the book easier to follow. Superior chapter summaries, 
called “Points to Keep in Mind,” also help. Absent from the new book are 
the New Yorker, Saturday Review, and Adult Leadership cartoons, but re- 
placing them are numerous more-to-the-point line drawings by Dr. Walter 
B. Scott, Jr. The few photographs, which were poorly printed in The Art 
of Good Speech, are superseded in the present volume by pictures which have 
been excellently chosen and printed. 

Guide to Good Speech is sprightlier in style than its predecessor. In the 
earlier version, for example, the authors gave the following advice about a 
purpose sentence: “It should be unitary, not a string of tangenital or un- 
related thoughts.” The sentence in the new volume reads: “It must present 
one idea, and only one.” 

In The Art of Good Speech the authors seemed to be writing to both 
teacher and student. This was especially apparent in the chapter exercises 
when suggestions to the teacher on how to divide the class for certain projects 
were followed by advice to the student. The present edition avoids this 
duplication by directing its instructions to the student only. It is significant 
that the chapter, “The Basic Course in Speech,” written more for the teacher 
than the student, is no longer included. 

Guide to Good Speech suffers somewhat in its attempt to cover so much 
ground in so few pages. The authors are not content to explore the entire 
subject of public address, but also write about group discussion, oral inter- 
pretation, and radio and television. To accomplish such a broad purpose, 
illustrative material occasionally falls below the bare minimum, giving the book, 
in places, a skeletal appearance. Furthermore, the lack of space sometimes 
leads to the superficial treatment of important concepts — suggestion, for 
example, receiving only part of one page. 

In the process of abbreviating, the chapters which have suffered most from 
surgery are those on voice and diction. The three chapters devoted to this 
rhetorical tool in the first edition are compressed into one chapter in the new 
volume. Not only has the flesh of the earlier chapters been removed, but the 
bony skeleton has been pared away, leaving only shapeless marrow. Gone 
are the helpful exercises and full explanations, often leaving meaningless advice. 
The student is urged, for example, to use optimum pitch, but is not told how 
to find it. The chapter on voice and diction would better be left out than 
included as it is. 

Nevertheless, Guide to Good Speech, as a whole, is an excellent book. It is 
a book for people in a hurry — especially good for students who will take only 
one course in speech. Its premises are sound. The exercises are provocative, 
stimulating, and helpful. The limited illustrative material has the virtue of 
being timely, fresh, and of the highest quality. It covers, in its few pages, 
an almost unbelievable amount of material. 

In deciding whether one should buy Guide to Good Speech or The Art 
of Good Speech, one should consider the fact that the difference in price is 
relatively insignificant. 


Lewis 
University of Vermont 
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Tue BatLtap Boox. Edited by MacEdward Leach. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955; pp. xiv + 842. $7.50. 


The editor of this work, MacEdward Leach, has brought together, within 
the pages of a large volume, the most comprehensive collection of ballads yet 
published. Careful scholarship has been applied to the ballad in all of its 
aspects. Some 370 English, Scottish, and American ballads, plus many vari- 
ants, and Scandinavian analogs of the “international” ballads are contained 
within the work. 

Here is a source book for the scholar, or pages of pleasure for the lover 
of old song. From the early riddles to the many tales of Robin Hood, the 
balladry of English lore lies open to the reader’s eye. From Paul Jones to 
John Henry, the bases of American folklore are brought into the pages of 
a single book. 

A thoughtful introduction argues the premise that ballads belong to “ob- 
jective literature” and that they are thus “essentially dramatic and not lyric.” 
The full discussion which follows is sufficient to give to the layman a fuller 
understanding of the subject than he may obtain from other and earlier 
sources. 

It is well for the present-day reader to learn of the ballads which were a 
part of the cultural development of our race. For, as the editor points out, 
“the greatest threat to [the ballad’s] survival is the changed ways of folk 
life. Automobiles and concrete roads, radio, phonographs, and juke box are 
doing much to break up old folkways.” 

Included within the work are an excellent glossary, an adequate bibliogra- 
phy, and a listing of ballad recordings. All this, together with the editorial 
discussion of ballad subjects, style, meter, and origin, gives the reader a 
comprehensive approach to the subject. 

But what sets the work apart from earlier efforts in the same field are the 
arresting comments before each individual ballad. Mr. Leach, both in illu- 
strative epithet and explanatory passage, has been able to make the intent 
of balladry dramatically clear. The adjacent variants make their very dif- 
ferences vivid. 

One can find traced in this careful work the slowly developing style of the 
balladeers from the beginnings of our culture to the present time. One may 
also see, perhaps, the growth of the race from naivete to sophistication, from 
wonder at the supernatural in the early stages of society to an imaginative 
appreciation of the dramatic as the culture broadened. 

All in all, here is a work which should be in the library of every scholar 
and on the living room table of every music lover. For herein lie the ballads 
which are actually the newspapers that best record the most exciting actions 
of the most interesting of our ancestors. 


Merritt G. CHRISTOPHERSEN 
University of South Carolina 


TELEVISION TECHNIQUES. By Hoyland Bettinger. Revised by Sol Cornberg. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955; pp. x + 236. $3.75. 


Hoyland Bettinger, who died in an accident in 1950, had a background in 
little theatre and motion pictures, and acquired television production experi- 
ence at General Electric’s pioneer station, WRGB. Early in 1947, the year 
when Television Techniques was first published, only seven stations were in 
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operation; Milton Berle had not yet been invented; networks, Kefauver hear- 
ings, NCAA restrictions, daytime programming, community antennas, UHF, 
color — all were in the future. 

“Revised edition” is almost a misnomer for this new version of Bettinger’s 
book, for it is little more than a reprint of the original text. The reviser has 
corrected some of the more obvious anachronisms, overlooking others. Some 
of the lighting levels recommended, for example, are still those for iconoscope 
tubes; UHF is still regarded as a special domain for future color develop- 
ment. One must conclude either that “television techniques” have remained 
remarkably static in the TV eon since 1947, or that the pioneer producers of 
the pre-commercial phase of television were remarkably advanced in their 
thinking. 

Assuming the former point of view, for the moment, we discover from this 
revision that the tools of the trade (Chapter I) have changed only to the ex- 
tent that the image orthicon has replaced the iconoscope in studio cameras, 
and that color has been introduced. The medium itself (Chapter II), and 
pictorial composition and continuity (Chapter III) have not changed at all. 
The only changes in video techniques (Chapter IV) have been increased use 
of old film subjects, addition of the electronic effects unit, development of 
foreground projection technique, and remote-control cameras (a book published 
in 1945 is still recommended as “the most complete treatise to date on the 
subject of special effects applied to television”). The only changes in audio 
techniques (Chapter V) have been replacement of wire by tape as a recording 
medium, and the addition of 45-rpm discs (but LP’s are not acknowledged). 
Television writing (Chapter VI), and directing and producing (Chapter VII) 
have changed not at all (except that a Youth Wants to Know script has 
replaced an antique WRGB script as an example). There have been no 
changes in producing the play (Chapter VIII) or in motion picture and film 
integration (Chapter IX). Television lighting (Chapter X) has undergone 
the most change, with fluorescent lights instead of mercury vapor lamps, bet- 
ter equipment (though apparently available from only one company), and 
automation. Two pages on color television are tacked onto the lighting 
chapter. 

Taking the second point of view, it is surprising how much of Bettinger’s 
original material does in fact remain valid, despite the great changes in the 
medium. Apparently the more spectacular changes in television since the 
primitive days of 1947 have been in terms of business aspects of the medium 
rather than in terms of basic technique. Of course, the fact that Bettinger 
sticks closely to elementary principles also helps. 

For the reader interested in an elementary exposition, Television Tech- 
niques is still useful. Bettinger is especially good on pictorial composition and 
continuity, and is generally more effective on the aesthetic factors than on 
technical factors in television production. 


W. Heap 
University of Miami 
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SPEECH FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. By Dorothy Mulgrave. Third Edition. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955; pp. xiv + 470. $5.75. 


Classroom teachers and speech educators who have looked forward to a 
revision of Miss Mulgrave’s book will be disappointed with the third edition, 
since it is not essentially different from the second edition of 1946. 

Like its predecessor, the present work is divided into five major parts. 
In Part One, “The Problem,” Miss Mulgrave examines the role of speech in 
teaching, including, among others, such aspects as environment, imitation, and 
semantics. She contends that the teacher should have a thorough knowledge 
of the various aspects of speech — vocal, articulatory, semantic, artistic, and 
psychological — not only as they relate to her own effectiveness as a teacher 
and communicator, but also as they relate to the growth and development of 
her pupils in interpersonal relationships and effective communication. 

In Part Two, “Speech Mechanism,” the author has included new textual 
material on the ear and hearing, which will probably frustrate the embryonic 
teacher, as well as her more experienced sister in the field. The medical termi- 
nology seems out of place here, for the rest of the book is written in a clear 
and lucid style, unencumbered by the various professional jargons. In this 
part are also to be found discussions and exercises on training the voice and 
improving articulation. 

Part Three, “The Scientific Study of Language,” refers to the phonetic ap- 
proach to the understanding of speech, both normal and abnormal. Miss 
Mulgrave has unfortunately retained in the third edition certain I.P.A. sym- 
bols which will continue to be a barrier to the understanding of these sounds 
by those who consult the standard works on phonetics. In general, however, 
the I.P.A. phonetic transcriptions of words and sentences, retained from the 
second edition, provide valuable material for ear and eye training. 

“The Speech Arts,” in this edition, have been given precedence over “Speech 
Pathology,” which was labeled Part Four in the previous edition. The trans- 
position of the two units, while not of great importance, seems to make for 
a more logical pattern of organization. Oral interpretation, dramatics, public 
speaking, group discussion, and radio and television are treated briefly in Part 
Four, with clarity and simplicity. The bibliographies, which are given at the 
end of each section, should be especially helpful to the in-service teacher who 
wants further information on any of these subjects. New and helpful exercise 
material has been added in the section on oral interpretation for studying 
figurative speech, onomatopoeia, and alliteration. The section on radio and 
television has also been expanded slightly to include material on TV which, 
of course, was not in the 1946 edition. 

Part Five, “Speech Pathology,” contains sections on the responsibility of the 
schools toward the defective in speech, functional speech disorders, organic 
disorders, and psychogenic disorders. The iuaterial in this section continues to 
be simply and effectively presented, and will be of value both to the young 
teacher in training and to the teacher already in the field. 

The forty-seven additional pages in the new revision consist of current 
bibliographical entries and an occasional paragraph of new text. It is to be 
regretted that the revision was not more comprehensive. Speech for the 
Classroom Teacher will probably continue to be a leading textbook in the 
field, but it will be so because of its former values and virtues, rather than 
because of its new material, reorganization, fresh exercises, or current biblio- 
graphical entries. 

Gerorce P. Witson, Jr. 
University of Virginia 
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Orat Reapinc. By Lionel Crocker and Louis M. Eich. Second Edition. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955; pp. xiii + 492. $5.50. 


Teachers who have enjoyed the use of Crocker and Eich’s Oral Reading, 
1947 edition, will welcome the arrival of a somewhat enlarged and far more 
attractive new edition retaining the liberal philosophy and general organization 
of the earlier version. 

Changes consist of extensive additions and rearrangements rather than 
internal revision. A new chapter sets forth elementary principles of literary 
criticism and aesthetics, including the often neglected topic of aesthetic distance. 
The chapter on radio is expanded to include television reading. And to the 
earlier chapter on the relation of the reader to the author are added the reader’s 
relations to the other factors in the reading situation: selection, audience, and 
occasion. Most important of all, because it meets a pressing need in the class- 
room, a new chapter on listening encourages creative activity rather than mere 
receptivity on the part of the audience. Other sections have been modernized 
by the addition of illustrative materials and literary references of very recent 
date. 

The anthology has been somewhat curtailed, with the number of prose 
selections sharply reduced. Only a dozen new titles appear. These include 
selections by Dwight D. Eisenhower, Learned Hand, Arthur Miller, Marianne 
Moore, and Herman Wouk. A dozen other new selections have been added to 
the body of the text. 

Features retained from the earlier edition include the outlines preceding and 
the summaries concluding each chapter. To the nine enlarged bibliographies 
of suggested readings are added a list of great speeches and a bibliography of 
anthologies of materials for oral reading. The appended material on “The 
Notebook” and “Terms of Verification” [sic] remain unchanged. 

A new feature likely to be welcomed by the teacher is the list of suggested 
projects at the end of each chapter. More ambitious than the “practice mate- 
rial” which they replace, these projects may encourage teachers to use this 
textbook at more advanced levels. But teachers facing large classes of twenty- 
five or thirty students will find the suggested lengths of oral assignments 
appalling. 

Although not designed to do so, the new edition calls attention to recent 
trends in interpretation both by inclusion and by omission. Laughton and 
Frost replace the monologists pictorially. TV makes its expected appearance. 
More than a decade of attention to philosophies of literature and to aesthetics 
is represented by a new chapter. And the apparent decline of choral speaking 
is suggested by both text and appendix. Only the resurgence of group reading 
under the impetus of “drama quartets” is unreflected still. 

A possible result of the use of this textbook could be the development of 
an awareness and appreciation of scholarly writing and research in the field 
of interpretation. Through footnotes, textual references, and quotations, the 
authors call the student’s attention to articles in national and regional speech 
journals and to theses and dissertations. In so doing they may help to dispel 
the prevalent notion that interpretation is intuitive by nature and has few 
potentialities for scholarly investigation. 

Although one could wish for more carefully proofed appendixes, the teacher 
will find this new edition entirely readable and teachable. 


FRANCINE MERRITT 
Louisiana State University 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
FRANKLIN R. SHIRLEY 


PERSONALS 

Ira North of the speech department at David Lipscomb College, spoke to 
the public school teachers of six Indiana counties in connection with their 
pre-school institutes, August 31-September 2. 

Harvey Cromwell of Mississippi State College for Women, was elected to 
the national council of Pi Kappa Delta at the national convention held in 
Redlands, California, last spring. He was also recently appointed to direct the 
student congress at the SouTHERN SPEECH AssOCIATION meeting in Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, next spring. 

T. C. Battin, assistant professor of speech at the University of Houston 
and producer-director at KUHT, has been cited by Who’s Who in America 
and Who’s Who in American Education for outstanding research and pioneer- 
ing in the field of educational television. 

Lola Walker of the Baylor University speech and radio department, at- 
tended the international convention of the Quota Club at Banff Springs, Al- 
berta, Canada, in August. Dr. Walker teaches courses in rhetoric and public 
address at Baylor. 

At a recent in-service training meeting of English and speech teachers of 
Knox County, Tennessee, Harvey Hatcher of Carson-Newman lectured on 
“England and Scotland Today in English and Speech Classes.” At another 
meeting of the group, the following persons participated in the program: 
Mildred Doyle, superintendent of Knox County schools; Roy Anderson, high 
school supervisor of Knoxville city schools; Robert Hickey, University of 
Tennessee; and Joe Long, WNOX announcer and education director. Other 
speakers for the meeting were Irene Reynolds and David Harkness. 

Noel G. Rapp of Memphis State College, has completed his doctoral work 
at Purdue, where he received the Ph.D. degree at the June convocation. 

Scott, Foresman and Company has just published a workbook, Working 
For More Effective Speech, which Harvey Cromwell prepared to accompany 
Alan H. Monroe’s speech texts, Principles and Types of Speech and Principles 
of Speech. 

At the October, 1955, meeting of the Virginia Speech and Drama Associa- 
tion in Richmond, the first annual “Virginia Speaker of the Year” award was 
presented to Clem D. Johnston, past president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and present chairman of the board for this organization. Mr. 
Johnston, a resident of Roanoke, received this award for outstanding contri- 
butions to public address during his tour throughout the world as a good 
will ambassador for the United States. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 

Joseph E. Wright has been appointed chairman of the department of speech 
and drama at Vanderbilt University. 

Josephine Moran has joined the faculty of Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries, as an instructor in speech. Albert E. Johnson is chairman of the 
department. 

William K. Clark has been made permanent head of the department of 
speech at McMurray College, Abilene, Texas. 

Andrew J. Kochman has been appointed associate professor of speech at 
Alabama College. Formerly he was a member of the speech department at 
the University of North Dakota. 

[227] 
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Robert W. Peters, formerly of the School of Aviation Medicine at the 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida, has joined the Speech Arts Division of 
Mississippi Southern College as director of the speech and hearing clinic. John 
Mader is assistant director of the clinic. There are also three graduate assist- 
ants in speech and hearing working with the program, in addition to twenty- 
five graduate and undergraduate students. 

Harry Hollien joined the faculty of the Baylor University department of 
speech and radio last fall. He will head the division of speech correction 
and pathology. Dr. Hollien received his Ph.D. degree from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in August. 

Included in the new personnel at the Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech 
Center in Nashville, are the following persons: Martha Buchman Brundige, 
nursery teacher of the deaf; and Richard Reiter, administrative assistant. 
Marline Jones and Elizabeth West have been appointed teachers in the school. 
Miss Jones recently received her M.S. degree at Vanderbilt. Mrs. West former- 
ly taught at the Illionis School for the Deaf, and is a graduate of Central 
Institute. 

Director of the speech and hearing clinic at West Texas State College, 
Wendell P. Cain, last year was on leave of absence to complete his graduate 
work. He received his Ph.D. degree from the University of Denver in August, 
and is now assistant professor of speech at West Texas State College. 

Kathryn Horton has been appointed instructor in speech pathology at 
Vanderbilt University. She will also continue as senior speech therapist in 
the Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center. 

William A. Moore, associate professor of speech at West Texas State Col- 
lege, is on leave of absence this year completing requirements for his doctorate 
at the University of Michigan. 

Frank J. Falch, formerly of Pennsylvania State University, has joined the 
clinical staff of the Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center as director of 
speech correction. Dr. Falch will participate in the Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine’s teaching program as assistant professor of speech path- 
ology, and will also serve as instructor in speech education at Peabody College. 

Dwight L. Freshley has accepted an appointment as assistant professor of 
speech at Vanderbilt University. He received his Ph.D. degree from Ohio 
State University in August. Mr. Kenneth W. Pauli, a doctoral candidate at 
Stanford University, has been appointed instructor in speech. 

A new addition to the staff at Southwest Texas Teachers College is Suzanne 
Pullon, a graduate of the University of Michigan. 

Joseph H. Riggs has joined the speech staff of Memphis State College as 
an instructor in speech fundamentals. Mr. Riggs completed his M. A. work 
at the University of West Virginia and taught last year at Glenville State 
College in West Virginia. 

Howard Pelham has resigned as head of the department of speech at Bel- 
mont College, and is now the director of the Circle Players in Nashville. 

Richmond Professional Institute’s department of dramatic art and speech 
announces the addition of three new faculty members: Miss Elizabeth Birbari 
has been appointed costume director, Mr. William H. Lockey, Jr., technical 
director, and Miss Lucile Ness, instructor in acting and oral interpretation. 
Miss Birbari holds a B.A. degree from Monmouth College, B.F.A. from Good- 
wyn Theatre, and an M.F.A. from the University of Texas. Mr. Lockey re- 
ceived his B.F.A. degree from Carnegie Institute of Technology and his M.A. 
from Columbia University. Miss Ness has a B.A. from the University of Wis- 
consin and an M.A. from Northwestern University. 
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News and Notes 


THEATRE 

The University of Tennessee’s Carousel Theatre now stages each year ten 
adult productions, as well as two experimental, and three children’s theatre 
plays. Among plays being scheduled this year are Othello, The Rainmaker, 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial, and The Big Knife. Last year’s productions 
included Everyman, R. U. R., and The Letter. 

Eugene Bence s+i\ed as a visiting theatre director at the Summer Youth 
Camp at the Uni «:~ity of Georgia. 

Jennings H. F'aiuers, speech instructor in Amarillo High School, served 
as guest director uf the summer theatre at West Texas State College last 
summer. 

Memphis State College is now sponsoring work in the field of children’s 
theatre. Performances of Rumpelstiltskin will be presented to primary-grade 
children. 

The University of Tennessee has instituted an annual original playwriting 
contest. The three best plays submitted are produced through a special spon- 
sorship as a means of raising funds for a theatre scholarship. 

Dale Brown is now director of drama at David Lipscomb College. The 
first production of the year was Our Town. 

Pray ScHEDULES. Vanderbilt University: Ghosts, Major Barbara, King 
Lear, and Patience; Texas College of Arts and Industries: The Taming of the 
Shrew, directed by Albert E. Johnson, and Papa Is All, directed by Josephine 
Moran; Memphis State College: The Enchanted, Night Must Fall, Second 
Threshold, and Merchant of Venice; Stephen F. Austin High School, Austin, 
Texas: Ladies of the Jury and Robinson Jeffer’s Medea; Central High School, 
Fountain City, Tennessee: A Man Called Peter. 


RapDIO AND TELEVISION 
The University of Houston’s educational television station KUHT is now 
on the air forty to forty-five hours each week. About eighty-five per cent 
of the programs are live. The station runs approximately twelve hours of 
remote telecasts each month for various civic organizations and the Houston 
independent school board. The station is completely student operated, under 
close faculty supervision. 
DEPARTMENTS 

During the past summer, nineteen students and faculty members from 
Memphis State College co-operated with the National Parks Department in 
acting roles for the motion picture Shiloh: Portrait of a Battle at the Shiloh 
National Park. 

The department of speech and radio at Baylor University recently arranged 
with a local commercial television station for an internship for students hav- 
ing major interest in television. A course by television, taught by various 
faculty members, and produced under the direction of George Stokes of the 
department of speech, was also recently instituted. 

After preliminary studies which are now under way are completed, the 
department of speech at Memphis State College will establish a program of 
speech training for prospective elementary and secondary school teachers. 

The Baylor Summer Speech Institute and Workshop attracted one hundred 
students who participated in an intensive two-weeks program. Emmett Long 
of Pepperdine College was guest lecturer at the Institute. 

Glenn R. Capp and Chloe Armstrong of the Baylor speech and radio de- 
partment, were lecturers at the speech workshop held at Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College at San Marcos, July, 1955. 
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A series of Sunday afternoon radio reading hours was inaugurated when 
WMSU began its presentation of half-hour programs of Mississippi literature 
read by faculty and students of Mississippi Southern College. 

The 1955 Tennessee legislature has authorized a one million dollar bond 
issue for building and equipping the Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center 
which is closely affiliated with Vanderbilt University and George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Under the direction of Freeman McConnell, the Center 
plans expansion of its facilities as a training center in audiology, speech cor- 
rection, and the teaching of children with impaired hearing. 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


as of November 1, 1955 


ALABAMA 

AUBURN 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 

Frank B. Davis 

William P. Dorné 

Donald Harrington 

William S. Smith 
BIRMINGHAM 

515 S. 55th St.: 

Carolyn F. Clifton 

Birmingham-Southern College: 

M. Fred Evans 

Phillips High School: 

Ottie Huff 

Howard College: 

G. Allan Yeomans 
MAXWELL AIR FORCE BASE 

Joseph H. Mahaffey 

F. A. Cartier 
MONTEVALLO 

108 Highland: 

A. J. Kochman 

Alabama College: 

Laura F. Wright 
UNIVERSITY 

University of Alabama: 

Ollie L. Backus 

Allen Bales 

Donald H. Ecroyd 

Annabel Hagood 

T. Earle Johnson 

Edwin W. Martin 

Mark H. VonRedlick 

Louise M. Ward 

Elizabeth Webster 

Jean A. Wilson 


ARKANSAS 


BATESVILLE 
Arkansas College: 
Doris Hammett 


CONWAY 


Arkansas State Teachers College: 


Leona Scott 

Mary K. Sands 

Velonia High School: 

Mrs. Paul Howenton 
FAYETTEVILLE 

University of Arkansas: 

Virgil L. Baker 

Blair M. Hart 


FORT SMITH 
Ft. Smith High School: 
Mrs. John A. Holt 

HOT SPRINGS 
School of Speech Correction: 
Jimmie Lee Rapley 
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ARKANSAS—Continued 
JONESBORO 

Arkansas State College: 

Richard D. Meyer 
LITTLE ROCK 

High School: 

Alberta Harris 

Marguerite P. Metcalf 
SEARCY 

Harding College: 

Evan Ulrey 

CALIFORNIA 

LOS ANGELES 

1432 W. 81st.: 

L. S. de la Garza 


FLORIDA 
GAINESVILLE 
University of Florida: 
H. P. Constans 
Dallas C. Dickey 
Barbara E. Dodson 
Douglas W. Ehninger 
Lester L. Hale 
Richard D. Hutto 
Margaret C. McClellan 
Wm. E. Ogden 
H. Hardy Perritt 
Alma Sarett 
Roy E. Tew 
J. Clark Weaver 
JACKSONVILLE 
Robert E. Lee High School: 
Eunice Horne 
MIAMI 
Jackson High School: 
Bertha Hunt 
Miami Beach High School: 
Nancy J. Weir 
University of Miami: 
William L. Shea 
PENSACOLA 
Naval School of Aviation Medicine: 
Gilbert C. Tolhurst 
ST. PETERSBURG 
St. Petersburg Junior College: 
Roberta Buchanan 
TALLAHASSEE 
Florida A & M University: 
Val Dora Faggett 
Florida State University: 
C. W. Edney 
Gregg Phifer 
Thomas R. Lewis 
L. L. Schendel 
TAMPA 
Florida Christian College: 
Bob F. Owen 
H. P. Plant High School: 
Mrs. L. C. Harwood 
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GEORGIA 


ATHENS 
475 Bloomfield: 
Robert F. Patterson 
University of Georgia: 
Stanley Ainsworth 
Paul Camp 
James E. Popovich 
ATLANTA 
Davison School of Speech 
Correction: 
Louise Davison 
Mrs. B. F. Market III 
Emory University: 
Richard G. Maher 
George A. Neely 
Jr. League School of Speech 
Correction: 
Claude Hayes 
State Department of Education: 
Mamie J. Jones 
AUGUSTA 
Paine College: 
Rebecca Sue Craig 


Provost Marshal Generals School: 


Burton H. Byers 
DECATUR 

Agnes Scott College: 

Roberta Winter 

Frances K. Gooch 
MACON 

Mercer University: 

Helen G. Thornton 

Wesleyan Conservatory: 

Mary Pate 

Ruth Simonson 
VALDOSTA 

Valdosta State College: 

Louise A. Sawyer 

ILLINOIS 

URBANA 

7 Montclair Road: 

Orville C. Miller 

IOWA 

IOWA CITY 

University of Iowa: 

Lois Ann Brien 

Orville Hithcock 
DUBUQUE 

University of Dubuque: 

Thomas Olbricht 


KANSAS 
MANHATTAN 
Kansas State College: 
John L. Robson 
WICHITA 
Institute of Logopedics: 
Martin F. Palmer 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE 

Louisiana State University: 

Sharon Ann Anthony 

Waldo W. Braden 

‘Clinton Bradford 

Cordelia C. Brong 

Giles W. Gray 

Charles L. Hutton, Jr. 

Francine Merritt 

Owen M. Peterson 

Lucile Ruby 

Claude Shaver 

Wesley Wiksell 

C. M. Wise 
GRAMBLING 

Grambling College: 

Floyd L. Sandle 
LAFAYETTE 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute: 

Albert C. Capuder 

H. Waldo Wasson 
NATCHITOCHES 

Northwestern State College: 

Edna West 
NEW ORLEANS 

New Orleans League for Better 

Hearing: 

Stewart W. Millar 

Tulane University: 

Maurice Joseph 

Jeannette Laguaite 

Monroe Lippman 
PINEVILLE 

Louisiana College: 

Frank D. Bennett 
RUSTON 

Louisiana Educational TV 

Commission: 

E. Wayne Bundy 


KENTUCKY 

GEORGETOWN 

Georgetown College: 

Rena Calhoun 

Thomas L. Tedford 
LOUISVILLE 

Southern Baptist Theological 

Seminary: 

MURRAY 

Murray State College: 

J. Albert Tracy 
PRINCETON 

Caldwell County High School: 

Dale Faugh 
RICHMONT 

Eastern Kentucky State College: 

Pearl Buchanan 


KENTUCK Y—Continued 
WILMORE 

Asbury College: 

Gladys Greathouse 


MARYLAND 
COLLEGE PARK 
University of Maryland: 
E. T. Starcher 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR 
University of Michigan: 
G. E. Densmore 


CLINTO 


come: 

Hollis B. Tod 

Mrs. H. B. Todd 
COLUMBUS 

Mississippi State College for 

Women: 

Harvey Cromwell 
FRENCH CAMP 

French Camp Academy: 

A. M. Jones 
GREENWOOD 

102 Harris St. 

Mrs. R. L. Roberts 
HATTIESBURG 


Mississippi Southern College: 


Paul Brandes 
Marilyn Brown 
Mary Louise Gehring 
Gilbert Hartwig 
Thomas R. Long 
John Mader 
Hattiesburg High School: 
Evelyn Ste 
JACKSON 
Central High School: 
Emmy Lou Patton 
LONG BEACH 
Long Beach High School: 
Word Guild 
MERIDIAN 
Meridian Junior College: 
J. C. Brown 
POPLARVILLE 
Pearl River Junior College: 
Anne Daniel 
UNIVERSITY 
University of Mississippi: 
Joseph Baldwin 
Charles M. Getchell 
Mrs. S. T. Coker 
John E. Paul 


Sustaining Members 


NORTH CAROLINA 

CHAPEL HILL 

University of North Carolina: 

Norman W. Mattis 
DAVIDSON 

Davidson College: 

Raymond W. Tyson 
DURHAM 

Duke University: 

Joseph C. Wetherby 
RILEY 

107 Shepherd St.: 

Margaret K. McIntosh 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
Temple University: 
Delwin Dusenbury 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

COLUMBIA 

University of South Carolina: 

Merrill G. Christophersen 
GREENVILLE 

Greenville Hearing Center: 

J. A. Faber 

Furman University: 

Sara Lowrey 

Dorothy Richey 

Bob Jones University: 

Joyce C. Parks 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


TABOR 
408 16th Avenue 
Hazel Abbott 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA 


Chattanooga Speech and Hearing 


Center: 

J. Dale Welsch 

Baylor School: 

Conrow Miller 
FOUNTAIN CITY 

Central High School: 

Alberta Ahler 


JACKSON 


West Tennessee Speech and Hearing 


Clinic: 
Betty J. Caraway 
JOHNSON CITY 
E. Tennessee State College: 
Chase Winfrey 
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TENNESSEE—Continued 


KNOXVILLE 
University of Tennessee: 
Paul L. Soper 
MEMPHIS 
3206 Poplar 
Mrs. Jack Ellis 
Central High School: 
Rebekah Cohen 
Humes High School: 
Helen Lochrie 
Tech. High School: 
Betty May Collins 
Memphis State College: 
Evelyn Kempe 
Don Streeter 
Messick High School: 
Freda Kenner 
Joyce Pugh 
Southside High School: 
Laura Warne 
Treadwell High School: 
Mary Eleanor Cooley 
NASHVILLE 
1108 16th Ave., S. 
Clara Axie Dyer 
Belmont College: 
Howard Pelham 
David Lipscomb College: 
Carroll Ellis 


Vanderbilt University Hospital: 


Freeman McConnell 

Vanderbilt University: 

Dwight L. Freshley 
SEWANEE 

University of South: 

Wofford K. Smith 


TEXAS 

ABILENE 

Abilene Christian: 

Fred Barton 

Rex B. Kyker 
AMARILLO 

Senior High School: 

Mrs. N. N. Whitworth 
AUSTIN 

University of Texas: 

Maurine Amis 

Thomas A. Rousse 

Howard W. Townsend 

Jesse J. Villarreal 

Donald M. Williams 
BELTON 

Mary Hardin Baylor: 

W. P. Crawford 
BROWNWOOD 

Howard Payne Univ.: 

McDonald Held 
CANYON 

West Texas State College: 

Crannell Tolliver 


TEXAS—Continued 


DALLAS 
Southern Methodist University: 
Peggy Harrison 
Edyth Renshaw 
Harold Weiss 
DENTON 
Texas State College for Women: 
Earl C. Bryan 
HOUSTON 
University of Houston: 
Otis M. Walter 
Genevieve Arnold 
Dept. of Speech 
LUBBOCK 
Texas Technological College: 
P. Merville Larson 
Anna Jo Pendleton 
NACOGDOCHES 
Stephen F. Austin State College: 
Robert B. Capel 
SAN ANTONIO 
St. Mary’s University: 
Aloysius J. Blume 
SAN MARCOS 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College: 
Elton Abernathy 
SEQUIN 
Texas Lutheran College: 
Gene Reynolds 
WACO 


Baylor University: 

Glenn R. Capp 

Mrs. G. R. Capp 

Cecie May Burke 

Lola Walker 
WICHITA FALLS 

Midwestern University: 

Jennie L. Hindman 

Senior High School: 

Paul E. Pettigrew 


VIRGINIA 

CHARLOTTESVILLE 

University of Virginia: 

J. Jeffery Auer 

Robert C. Jeffrey 

George P. Wilson, Jr. 
HARRISBURG 

Madison College: 

Mary E. Latimer 
RICHMOND 

University of Richmond: 

Burt Bradley 

Helen Burr 
ROANOKE 

Hollins College: 

Jack Andrews 
WILLIAMSBURG 

College of Wm. & Mary: 

D. L. McConkey 


OFFICERS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 1955-1956 


ALABAMA 
President.............. Donald H. Ecroyd, University of Alabama 
Second Vice-President........................ Nancy Jo Luther, Albertville High School 
Mary Poore, Birmingham Public Schools 
Secretary-Treasuret...................... Thelma Goodwin, Troy State Teachers College 
Representatives to SSA................ Donald H. Ecroyd, University of Alabama and 
Florence Pass, Ensley High School 
ARKANSAS 
Marguerite Metcalf, Little Rock Central High School 
First Vice-President............ Thomas Headley, Henderson State Teachers College 
Third Vice-President.................... Leona Scott, Arkansas State Teachers College 
Jane Cole, Malvern High School 
FLORIDA 
First Vice-President... Lena R. McClure, Robert E. Lee Jr. High School, Miami 
Second Vice-President...................cccsceesee L. L. Schendel, Florida State University 
Secretary-Treasurer.................. Roberta Buchanan, St. Petersburg Junior College 
Editor McKenzie Buck, University of Florida 
GEORGIA 
Clara W. Dunn, O’Keefe High School, Atlanta 
SOCOM Constance Cunningham, Tuitruan 
Rebecca Sue Craig, Paine College 
Secretary-Treasurer. Richard Maher, Emory University 
KENTUCKY 
First Vice-President........................ Gladys De Marcees, Middlesboro High School 
Seevetary~TYCGAGTel...::.:.:c.ccccacssscouctaunaseaaeeee James Young, Asbury College 
LOUISIANA 
Roy D. Murphy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
First Vice-President................ Joanne L. White, Bolton High School, Alexandria 
Second Vice-President..................::cc0 Minnie H. Berry, Abbeville High School 
Edna West, Northwestern State College 
Publicity Chairman.....................0.. Dorothy G. Portier, Lafayette High School 
Representative to SSA............ Roy D. Murphy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
MISSISSIPPI 
President....... Christine Drake, University of Mississippi 
Secretary-Treasuret............ Frances Bailey, Mississippi State College for Women 
Representatives to SSA.............cccccceee Hollis Todd, Mississippi College and 


Christine Drake, University of Mississippi 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


President Raymond W. Tyson, Davidson College 
Vice-President Carolyn Dame, 900 English St., High Point 
Secretary-Treasurer ..Meredith Posey, East Carolina College 
Representatives to SSA.............cc0 Gilbert S. Ballance, Charlotte Central High 


School and William Snyder, Queen’s College 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


President McDonald Held, Furman University 

Vice-President Dorothy Richey, Furman University 

Secretary J. Albert Faber, 31 Waters St., Greenville 
TENNESSEE 

President Carroll Ellis, David Lipscomb College 

First Vice-President R. F. Conklin, Carson-Newman College 

Secretary-Treasure®..............cccceees Norma Sykes, Cohn High School, Nashville 


Representatives to SSA......... Lane Boutwell, Middle Tennessee State College and 
Helen Lochrie, Memphis Public Schools 


TEXAS 

President Verna Harris, Midland Public Schools 
First Vice-President E. L. Pross, Texas Christian University 
Secretary-Treasurer Ted Skinner, Texas A & I College 
Representatives to SSA...............05 Elton Abernathy, Southwest Texas Teachers 

College and Mrs. N. N. Whitworth, Amarillo Public Schools 

VIRGINIA 

Martin H. Spielberg, Arlington County Public Schools 
First Vice-President J. Jeffery Auer, University of Virginia 
Secretary Mary E. Peebles, State Department, Richmond 
Treasurer Betty Yarborough, 8 Lawrence Circle, Portsmouth 
Ruth Austin, Norfolk County Schools 
Secondary Section Bristow Hardin, Roanoke 
College Section Howard Scammon, College of William and Mary 
Community Theatre James Helms, Charlottesville 


WEST VIRGINIA 
President Marjorie Skelton, Marshall College 
Secretary-Treasurer. Joe B. Riggs, Glenville State College 


wa 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Florida State University 
TALLAHASSEE 


2 


DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A. or B.S. M.A. or M.S. Ph.D. 


x * 


SUMMER SESSION PROGRAM 
featuring 
SOUTHEASTERN HIGH SCHOOL SPEECH INSTITUTE 


SUMMER THEATRE 
(A stock company situation producing 3 major plays in 7 weeks. Six to 
nine hours of graduate or under-graduate credit. A practical laboratory 
situation providing training in all phases of theatre.) 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY FOR TEACHERS 


x * 


A limited number of assistantships and fellowships 
available for highly qualified applicants. 


x * 


For Information Write to 


C. W. EDNEY 


Head of The Department of Speech 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Welcome To 


FORREST HOTEL 


HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 


Your Host for Your 


Ce vention 
Congress 


150 Rooms 150 Batus 


Air-conditioning and Air-cooled Rooms and circulating Ice 
Water in every Guest Room. 


Room Rates: Single $3.50 up, Twin Bed Rooms 6.00 up. 
Rollaway beds, $1.00 additional charge. 


For Your Convenience in Hotel—Coffee Shop, Barber Shop, 
Gift Shop and one day Valet and Laundry Service. 


Graduate Training Scholarships 
for 
Graduate Study in Audiology and Speech Pathology 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


DivisIoNn oF AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH 
in cooperation with 
THE Birt WILKERSON HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER 
Twelve-month training scholarships ($1800-2000) available for 


study toward M.S. degree in Audiology or Speech, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1956. 


Write: Forrest Hutt, 
2109 Garland Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 


Coming in March 
For Sale—Back Issues The New of 


Complete volumes Basic Public 


or single copies Sp ] ° 


Libraries are especially urged to by PAUL L. SOPER 


complete their files now. University of Tennessee 


A truly basic introductory speech 
Single copy ..$ .50, 1.00 & 1.50 book for beginning courses in pub- 
lic speaking. Second edition in- 
cludes new selections, illustrations 
and model speeches. A brief, se- 


P. D. BRANDES, lective, and readable book. 


Executive Secretary, 
Mississippi Southern College 400 pp. college ed., $3.85 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


Communicative Reading 
by OTIS AGGERTT, Albion College 
and ELBERT R. BOWEN, Central Michigan College 


This is a thorough and comprehensive treatment of the prin- 
ciples of oral reading and interpretation. It emphasizes the role 
of the reader in finding the meaning of a selection and in develop- 
ing the techniques for communicating that meaning. It includes 
an organized listing by types of the most popular reading matter 
circulated by libraries and three sample programs of poetry, prose, 


and drama. 
Ready Spring, 1956 


Discussion 
by WILLIAM S, HOWELL and DONALD K. SMITH 
Both at the University of Minnesota 


Presenting basic theory with practical examples, this text for 
courses in discussion, conference methods, and group leadership 
helps students develop insight in discussion participation and 
leadership. With an emphasis on problem solving, the text in- 
cludes a thorough treatment of the techniques of critical think- 
ing and language theory appropriate to discussion. An appendix 
suggests day-by-day activities for thirty class periods. 

Ready Spring, 1956 


Practical Public Speaking 
by EUGENE E. WHITE, University of Miami, 
and CLAIR R. HENDERLIDER, Western Reserve University 


This book presents, interestingly and concisely, those princi- 
ples and practices which are basic to the study of speech prep- 
aration and delivery. The authors employ the “public speaking” 
rather than the “fundamentals” approach; they not only tell the 
student what to do, but also demonstrate how to do it and explain 
why it should be done. 

1954 285 pp. $3.50 


The Macmillan Compa 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 


Small Cl 


GATEL 
For Dee 
Better 
WARRI 
Custom-t 
Portab 
Mode 
For Use 
Home ar 


GATED COMPRESSION* 
For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 


creates new 
and better sound patterns 


Spock .. Here’s an Accepted 


Way to Teach Speech 


WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train- 
ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 


are “pedagogically superior”. 
COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 


WARREN 
Custom-built 
Professional 


* Microphones * Microphone stands 

* Ceiling and wall booms © Head phones 

* Binaural control boxes * Microphone control boxes 
© Cables and connectors * Cartridges and needles 


For Use in the 
Home and for 
Small Classes 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


as they 
so shall 
they speak 
THERAPEUTIC 
FURNITURE 
Jay L. Warren, ne, arren, Inc. 
Sole Distributor Of 


Bailey’s Therapeutic Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 
Furniture 1247 49 W. BELMONT AVE CHICAGO 


WARREN 
Custom-built 
Desk Model 


hen 
[ 
SZ 
ee 
QS 
TH 
/ 
Serves Any Size Class OS 
up to 20 
0-2-5 3 
Portable 
RS all 
Especially Adapted to Individual Training 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR UNDERGRADUATE 


The Eight-Week Session: June 26 - August 18 
The Six-Week Session: June 26 - August 4 


** Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees in Speech. 


** Six Departments of Instruction: Public Speaking, Interpretation, 
Theatre, Radio and Television, Speech Corrections and Audiology, 
Speech Education. 


Special Features of the 1956 Summer Session: Credit-Bearing Sym- 
posium in Speech and Hearing Problems Related to Neurological 
Damage (twelve visiting lecturers); Children’s Theatre Institute; 12th 
annual Children’s Theatre Conference; Convention and workshop, 
Puppeteers of America; Practicum in Theatre (study and participation 
in Northwestern Drama Festival or Eagles Mere Summer Playhouse) ; 
Internships in radio and television with television station WTTW; 
Public Reading Hours. 


The Northwestern Drama Festival—a unique all-student acting com- 
pany presenting a four-week rotating repertory season of four great 
plays in the new open-air theatre. 


The 15th Annual Television Institute in Collaboration with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company—a Six-Week Program. 


The 26th Annual High School Institute in Speech—sections in Thea- 
tre, Radio and Television, and Public Speaking and Debate. 


** The Speech and Hearing Clinics in Operation throughout the Summer. 


The School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN . 
UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


The 1956 Summer Sessions 


A Friendly Campus on the Shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address: 
JAMES H. McBURNEY, Dean 
School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Che 
“Wor.p’s Most UNUSUAL 


University” 


offers graduate and undergraduate work in 


Interpretative Speech 
Public Speaking 
Dramatic Production 
Radio and Television 
Cinema 


in the Christian atmosphere of an institution that 
stands without apology for the old-time religion 
and the absolute authority of the Bible. 


Dramatic and operatic production 
facilities and equipment are unexcelled anywhere 
in the nation. 


The finest and best-equipped film 
studios on any American campus afford stu- 
dents of cinema opportunities for practical experi- 
ence under professional conditions. Frequent 
telecasts and Bob Jones University’s own radio 
station WMUU offer abundant opportunities for 
experience in the field of television and radio. 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


REGIONAL CONVENTIONS — 1956 


SOUTHERN STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


April 2-7 


Forrest Hotel, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


CENTRAL STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


April 6-7 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES 
April 12-14 
Statler Hotel, New York, New York q 


